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RESEARCH OPPORTUNITIES IN NEW GUINEA 
FELIX M. KEESING 


HE WRITER had opportunity recently to visit the Australian Territory of 

Papua and New Guinea, as part of a sabbatical leave study trip in the South 
Pacific. Through the courtesy of the Australian authorities, who arranged the 
plane, jeep, canoe, and other travel involved, he and his wife were able to make 
a kind of general reconnaissance of current conditions and research opportunities 
in a number of significant areas. 

It was also possible, both in the Territory and in Australia, to consult with the 
anthropologists concerned with New Guinea studies, and with officials responsible 
for scientific and other planning. Though Netherlands New Guinea could not 
be visited in the time available, the writer has also been able to talk with Dutch 
officials and scientists from that Territory in connection with the work program 
activities of the South Pacific Commission.’ The following paper is a brief assess- 
ment of the status of anthropological studies to date, and of the existing research 
needs and opportunities, especially as they might have appeal to American scholars 
planning field work. 

INSTITUTIONAL ACTIVITIES 


First, a summary may be made of current institutional interests in the New 
Guinea region. The University of Sydney Anthropology Department has until 
recently been the almost exclusive center in Australia for anthropological studies 
focussed on the area. Founded in 1926, and responsible until World War II for 
training government personnel in “applied anthropology,” it became automatically 
the staging center for students interested in New Guinea. Closely integrated with 

1 The writer has been Senior Commissioner for the United States on that six-nation Com- 


mission since its inception in 1948. 
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that Department have been the anthropological activities of the Australian Na- 
tional Research Council. With Rockefeller and Carnegie support in earlier days, 
the Council was able to send some fourteen expeditions into the New Guinea 
area, and to work closely with some ten other field projects, as well as publishing 
the journal Oceania. This pre-war period was the heyday of field work in Aus- 
tralian New Guinea, with American students as well as others producing what 
are now the main standard books, monographs, and papers. 

The Sydney Anthropology Department continues to have a major interest in 
New Guinea. Drs H. I. Hogbin and A. Capell are actively advancing their long 
series of studies in ethnography and linguistics respec-ively, and Dr A. P. Elkin, 
the Department chairman, has turned his interest increasingly to the area.” But 
the Australian National Research Council, of which Elkin has long been chairman 
of the Committee on Anthropology, is now, for lack of financial resources, able 
to do little more currently in the anthropological field than attempt to keep 
Oceania solvent, and to plan for participation in the periodic Pacific Science 
Congresses. 

During World War II, the former training activities were withdrawn from 
Sydney University. First a special training school was set up at the Duntroon 
military center near the Australian capital, Canberra, and this subsequently be- 
came what is now called the “Australian School of Pacific Administration.” 
Maintained by the Department of External Territories of the Australian Govern- 
ment, this School has now been for some time at Mosman, a suburb of Sydney. 
It has its own resident staff, and has no organic relation with the University 
though lecturers are drawn from there. The anthropology side of its training 
and planning work has recently been carried mainly by Dr Camilla Wedgwood, 
but staff additions are planned when suitable personnel can be found: the British 
world is desperately short of trained anthropologists for such positions. This 
School has given both a “short” and a “long” (two-year) course variously for 
newly recruited administrative and technical personnel (e.g. “displaced-person” 
doctors) , and to groups of junior officers after their initial field service in the Terri- 
tory.” Any Americans going to New Guinea would do well to include en route 
a visit to this School, both for the useful contacts and because it is building up 
an excellent research library. A small monthly journal called South Pacific is pub- 


2 For recent works of these and other scholars whose names appear in this paper consult 
the appended bibliography. 

3 What were historically two Australian territories, Papua and the Trust (formerly Man- 
dated) Territory of New Guinea, have been merged administratively in the post-war period into 


one “Territory of Papua and New Guinea,” while yet maintaining their separate identities for 


purposes of international law. 
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lished by the school for its trainees and for the field personnel in New Guinea, 
and contains frequent materials of anthropological interest.* 

The newest Australian institution with an academic eye on New Guinea is 
the recently established Australian National University at the capital, Canberra, 
of which one of the four constituent graduate research schools is the School of 
Pacific Studies. Developed under the advisory leadership of anthropologist Dr 
Raymond Firth of London, its anthropology personnel now consists of Dr S. F. 
Nadel as professor, and a number of Readers and Fellows, mostly already in the 
field in New Guinea and elsewhere. Supported by the Federal Government, this 
top-level institution is currently developing its facilities and research program 
without much emphasis yet upon student teaching. Australian New Guinea has 
naturally become a main focus for research planning. This may include establish- 
ment of a field station in the central highlands area, basic studies in social struc- 
ture, and analyses of acculturation processes. 

American scholars will undoubtedly be welcome to base their work upon this 
graduate center, and already the first steps are being taken to put to use Fulbright 
and other funds at both faculty and graduate student levels to advance such 
codperation. It may be noted, however, that the interests of the group are aligned 
primarily with the British “social anthropology” approach, with no facilities or 
strong interest as regards work in linguistics, archaeology, or physical anthro- 
pology. The last named field is nevertheless of considerable interest to another 
Canberra research institution, the Institute of Anatomy. 

Besides these main Australian academic centers, there are several which have 
individual scholars with some research interest in the New Guinea area, e.g. F. D. 
McCarthy, archaeologist at the Australian Museum, Sydney; L. Adam at Mel- 
bourne University. Australian New Guinea itself is well known for the pre-war 
work of two outstanding “government anthropologists,” the late F. E. Williams 
in Papua, and E. W. P. Chinnery (who is now living in retirement in Melbourne) 
in the Trust zone. In spite of a degree of criticism of “applied anthropology” 
by some of the planters and others who may indeed consider all measures for 
indigenous welfare and development an unwarranted “coddling,” or may even be 
prepared to state openly that it is a threat to the white man’s prestige and stake, 
the anthropologist is still called upon. During and since the war, Hogbin, Wedg- 
wood, Mair, and others have helped to delineate the background on which new 
labor, health, self-government, and other policies have been formulated. Several 
younger men with anthropological training are working in the Research and De- 





4 This journal cannot be purchased by subscription, but interested institutions and scholars 
may be put on the distribution list by writing to the School. 
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velopment Section, Department of External Territories, at Canberra, and in the 
District Services and Education Departments in the Territory. Mr W. C. Groves, 
who has done considerable anthropological field work in the area, is the present 
Director of Education and gives the wide activities under his orbit (schools, local 
radio programs, social welfare, community development, etc.) a strong anthropo- 
logical slant. As of 1952 a government anthropologist has been appointed in the 
District Services Department, the position being given to Mr C. F. W. Julius. 

In both the Australian and the Netherlands sections of New Guinea, some 
of the mission bodies have been alert to the worth of anthropological recording, 
as will be shown below. For Netherlands New Guinea, however, academic and 
governmental interests are currently less well defined, particularly because of the 
breakdown of earlier archaeological and other services centered upon Batavia (now 
Jakarta), and the continuing impasse between the Dutch and the Indonesians as 
to the disposal of this Territory. The Dutch, however, are now building up their 
technical and administrative services on the assumption that this west New Guinea 
area will continue under Netherlands control.° There is no doubt that any prop- 
erly sponsored American scholar will be welcomed and given every facility. An 
anthropologist, Dr J. van Baal, who has done definitive work especially in the 
Marind-Anim region in south New Guinea, is currently Chief of Native Affairs in 
the Department of Cultural Development and Chairman of the Council for 
Native Education. Dr J. V. de Bruyn, so-called “jungle Pimpernel” of the war 
period, will return soon to the New Guinea administrative service from a training 
period in ethnology at Leiden University to supplement his earlier archaeological 
training. There are also other officials with anthropological training and interests. 

In the Netherlands itself, a number of institutions have an interest in develop- 
ing anthropological as well as other scientific work in the territory, notably the 
anthropology group at Leiden University and Leiden Museum of Ethnology, the 
newly titled Institute for the Tropics (formerly the Colonial Institute) at Am- 
sterdam, the Royal Institute for Knowledge of Languages, Land, and Peoples 
at the Hague, the Netherlands Foundation for Cultural Anthropology and the 
Netherlands Anthropological Society (physical anthropology). In what is now 
Indonesia, several Dutch scholars with interests in New Guinea have continued 
to hold academic and government posts, notably Dr G. J. Held, author of a 
recent definitive monograph on the Waropen culture of eastern Geelvink Bay 
(and a recent visitor at Yale) as professor of ethnology at the University of 
Indonesia. 


5 The present situation is summarized in Noordlander, 1951. (Dr Noordlander is Deputy 
Government Secretary.) 
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For New Guinea as a whole, and for other South Pacific territories, the new 
six-nation advisory and consultative body, the South Pacific Commission, is put- 
ting an emphasis upon anthropological affairs in developing since 1948 its work 
program relating to economic and social welfare and development. Among the 
first projects undertaken with the advice of its 22-member Research Council 
(which currently includes anthropologists van Baal of Netherlands New Guinea, 
Guiart of the French Oceanic Institute, New Caledonia, Barnett of the United 
States Trust Territory, and Grattan from New Zealand Samoa) have been basic 
surveys of linguistics and social anthropology in the area and studies relating to 
archaeological conservation. A wide range of other Commission projects involve 
an “applied anthropology” approach along with other technical skills, as in nutri- 
tion surveys, subsistence of indigenous peoples, mass literacy, population dy- 
namics, adjustment to coral atolls, housing, community development, codperative 
trading, and vocational training. 

The mandate of this Commission is not only to foster work under govern- 
mental auspices, but also to encourage private scholarship and give aid to institu- 
tions and individual scholars interested in doing relevant research. The key person 
here for anthropological consultation is Mr H. E. Maude, the Executive Officer 
for Social Development, formerly Resident Commissioner of the Gilbert and 
Ellice Islands Colony, and well known for his ethnographic work on that area. 
The best source for keeping in touch with the Commission’s work is through its 
Quarterly Bulletin, and also through Social Development Notes and other ma- 
terials distributed on request to interested scholars from Mr Maude’s Sydney 


office.® 
RESEARCH CONDITIONS AND PROBLEMS 


In turning now to research conditions and problems, a few general points may 
be made. A reminder may be in order, first, that New Guinea, though called an 
island, is really of subcontinental size—more than twice the size of Japan. The 
great diversity of habitats—from offshore islands, usually swampy coasts, and 
river valleys, to rugged mountain terrain upwards of 16,000 feet, with rain-forests, 
dry savannas in the rain-shadow zones, high and cool pine and grass lands, and 
other varying conditions—present choices to the field worker. Great areas are still 
outside government control, having been at most brought under partial influence 
by a rare armed patrol or mining party, or perhaps merely reconnoitered by plane. 





6 The S.P.C. Quarterly Bulletin can be obtained for $1.20 annual subscription (surface 
mail) or along with S.P.C. Annual Report and Proceedings for $2.40 (surface mail), or at 
airmail rates to be given on request, from its headquarters at Noumea, New Caledonia. The 


address of the Social Development Office in Sydney is Box 5254, G.P.O., Sydney. 
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The official reports of Australian New Guinea indicate that more than twenty 
percent of the total area is still not effectively penetrated, this especially in the 
western part of the territory, though Administration is trying to bring this all 
under official influence and pacification by 1955. The proportion in Netherlands 
New Guinea runs considerably higher. 

By contrast, some groups are not far behind the Polynesians in acculturative 
sophistication, especially so in the wake of the war. From the physical and finan- 
cial points of view, field work conditions appear considerably better than in 
pre-war days: from San Francisco to the Sepik is a matter of about forty-eight 
flying hours; at least weekly, and sometimes daily, plane services can carry the 
traveler to virtually every subdistrict in Australian New Guinea; malaria sup- 
pressives greatly reduce the incidence of this disease; schooling is producing a 
crop of young men who can be trained as field assistants if needed; and the 
exchange situation is exceedingly favorable to the field worker with dollars. 


RESEARCH IN LINGUISTICS 


It will be convenient to start a more specific review with the field of linguistics. 
This is because a definitive survey has recently been completed—and is in press 
in Australia—by Dr Capell, as one of the work projects of the South Pacific 
Commission: a Survey of Linguistic Research covering the Melanesian areas from 
New Guinea to New Caledonia (see bibliography). This offers a classification 
of all recorded language groupings in the New Guinea area, summarizes and 
evaluates the work done to date, and points to needs and priorities for new re- 
search; it includes a comprehensive bibliography of published and even much 
unpublished material, and contains numerous maps showing distributions of lan- 
guages and dialects. Most controversial, probably, will be Capell’s proposals for 
standardizing orthographies, and his strong emphasis upon using the vernaculars 
as the basis for first literacy rather than pidgin (in the case of the Trust area), 
Malay (in the west), or the various mission linguae francae, as is so often now 
the case. 

Of Netherlands New Guinea, Capell says in sum that it is a “virtually unde- 
veloped field,” with “comparatively little known of the languages except in very 
limited areas.” He advocates dividing it into workable zones, and inviting lin- 
guists, including American scholars, to undertake work for a specific period in 
each zone much as has been done through the Pacific Science Board in American 
Micronesia. More recording has been done proportionately in Australian New 
Guinea (Codrington, Schmidt, Meyer, Friederici, Dempwolf, Ivens, Ray, Capell, 
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Fortune’s important Arapesh study, and others), but he points to the limits of 
much of the work and to the existence of large zones where little or nothing is 
known of the languages. 

In addition to this definitive study, Capell’s earlier Language Study for New 
Guinea Students (an Oceania monograph) can be useful to the scholar going 
to the area. Capell has hopes that a center for linguistic studies can be established 
soon at the University of Sydney, and he has considerable recorded material 
there. No other professional linguist is currently working in New Guinea, but a 
number of missionary workers are continuing linguistic studies in terms of their 
varying limits of competence. Controversy still goes on as to the place the New 
Guinea pidgin should have in the Territory. Official policy is now markedly 
toward the teaching of proper English in government and mission schools, though 
as yet it rarely starts before the third year, if then. A recent enthusiastic attempt 
to demonstrate the possibilities of pidgin is shown in a translation of a passage 
from Sophocles’ Oedipus offered by a writer in the journal South Pacific; the 
opening “Time, time, my friend, makes havoc everywhere,” goes earthily if not 
too poetically into the form “Bai oli bagarup (bugger-up) bai oli brouk.”* In any 
case, pidgin is gradually shedding its more exotic elements in favor of English 
usage. The inevitable association of the pidgin with inferior status is sure to push 
it into the background, even if slowly, as education in English advances, but 


meantime, as with other common languages such as Malay and police Motu, it 
serves vital functions of intercommunication amid the existing linguistic diversity. 


RESEARCH IN ETHNOLOGY (AND SOCIAL ANTHROPOLOGY) 


Another definitive survey is available covering the field of ethnology, or what 
the British call “social anthropology.” This is by Dr Elkin, and was also a project 
of the South Pacific Commission: a Review of Research in Social Anthropology: 
Papuan/ Melanesian Section.® It opens with a critical evaluation of the respective 
contributions of explorers and travelers, missionaries, administrators and settlers, 
and anthropologists; it then summarizes work done to date in each of twenty 
different regions into which the author divides the New Guinea area, including 
a bibliography for each; and a concluding section offers a general plan for future 
anthropological research especially as relating to welfare and development prob- 
lems. The last part is classified into (1) new districts in which pioneering field 
work is needed, (2) “delayed return” projects in which earlier field work areas 
7 Gaywood, 1951. 

8 This survey is undergoing publication in Australia; a parallel survey by Keesing covering 
Polynesia and southern Micronesia is also in press. 
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could be covered again, ideally by the original worker, (3) “critical” regions in 
which communities are at some crisis point relating to economic change, cult 
development, or the like, (4) “culture change” regions with other dimensions of 
significance, (5) “broken down cultures and depopulation,” representing extreme 
instances of acculturative disorganization. Examples and priorities are suggested 
under each heading, so that the whole is a most useful guide. 

The work of earlier students need not be reviewed here: much of it has be- 
come classic in ethnological literature. Some pre-war field workers have con- 
tinued to publish data, among them, Bell, Blackwood, Bijlmer, Held, Hélt- 
ker, LeRoux, Mead, Oliver, and Speiser (see bibliography). In the post-war 
period, academically sponsored field workers have so far been all too few. Hog- 
bin’s various articles mainly on Huon Gulf (Lae region) peoples have culminated 
in publication of his Busama village material in book form. C. S. Belshaw and 
K. E. Read, Fellows of the Australian National University, have been working 
respectively in Milne Bay-South Papua and in Markham Valley-Goroka, with their 
results coming out in a series of published papers. H. A. Powell has been working, 
with a Horniman scholarship and under Australian National University spon- 
sorship, in the Trobriands on aspects of acculturation neglected by Malinowski. 
P. Lawrence of Cambridge University did a community study at Sumau-Iwaiwa, 
about four days inland from Madang. Chinnery has an unpublished follow-up 
study of population dynamics in eastern New Ireland, using as a basis his 
genealogy books of 1929; by 1950 the sixty-eight villages involved had fallen in 
population from 8,645 to 6,303, a not unimportant factor here being mortality 
resulting from the Japanese occupation. Marie Reay, going recently to the Oro- 
kaiva, was caught marginally in the Mt Lamington volcanic outbreak of January 
1951, which killed some 4,000 of these people and some 50 Europeans, and had 
to be hospitalized.’ In 1951, R. E. Fortune of Cambridge University, author of 
well-known studies on Dobu and Manus, returned for a field work trip in the 
central highlands, and Mr and Mrs R. M. Berndt of Sydney University, well 
known for their Australian Aborigine studies, also started work there. 

Mission scholars are also continuing to contribute materials of ethnographic 
importance. Held’s Papoea’s Van Waropen (1947) was done under the auspices 
of a mission society. Nilles has followed up earlier papers with a University of 
Sydney thesis on the social organization of the Kuman, in the central highlands. 


9 The writer and his wife, at official request, visited this devastated area in March, includ- 
ing the refugee camps and resettlement activities in which some 5,000 survivors were being 
cared for by a team of Government specialists. This is being made the subject of a separate 
paper, as posing serious questions relating both to applied anthropology and to theory concerned 
with cultural shock. See also Belshaw, 1951b. 
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An already rare three-volume survey by Vicedom and Tischner, Die Mbowamb, 
and an economic study by Gitlow, help to fill out the all too scanty record of the 
Mr Hagen peoples, also in the highlands. Recent papers by Baldwin, Blaes, 
Drabbe, Gehberger, Laufer, and Meyer, variously in Anthropos, the Annali 
Lateranensi, and Oceania, are in this tradition. 

In the period since the war, most field officers with anthropological interests 
have been too absorbed with problems of reconstruction and development, and 
in some cases too itinerant, to be doing more than writing special reports. But 
there are a few published items, e.g. Austen’s work on two areas in Papua, de 
Bruyn’s study of a recent Biak cult, anthropological notes appended to the official 
Annual Reports. The writer also saw anthropological sections in a number of 
district “patrol reports” in Australian New Guinea which indicate that a rich 
store of materials on census, ethnology, and acculturation is being accumulated 
constantly in such reports throughout the Territory, often of a quality worthy 
of publication. 

An American student contemplating a field trip to New Guinea will first 
be tempted to try out the unpenetrated country of the central highlands. Here 
the safety factor is still paramount, as exploratory official patrols (armed of 
course) continue to report arrow showers, razor-sharp bamboo stakes, and perhaps 
head-taking and cannibalism. But new police posts and mission stations are push- 
ing in, and here and there a new air field, such as the Mende strip half way 
between Mt Hagen and Lake Kutubu, is being opened up, and Government 
might allow a properly equipped field worker to base himself at such a point 
which would give access to untouched groups. A careful study of the first selective 
steps in acculturation, nowhere yet available in the literature, could profitably be 
included here. Also tempting, though now involving less that is new, are the zones 
recently brought under control. In some cases, as at Mt Hagen, the people seem 
to be living in perhaps the nearest approximation possible to a Golden Age. 
Money has hardly penetrated; Government and missions barter treasured gold- 
lipped shell, small tambu shells, metal tools, paint, and other articles for food- 
stuffs and services, so far increasing the range and quantity without debasing 
in value the local wealth system; peace (with occasional lapses) has come with 
the airplane, jeep-road, and constabulary post; missions have achieved a dubious 
measure of conversion; the modern antibiotics perform magic in government and 
mission hospitals and medical posts; children may go to school, and adults may 
be interested in literacy; young men go out by plane in large numbers to work as 
contract laborers in the gold mines and plantations, and return with peroxided 
hair, tools, cloth and blankets, bird of paradise feathers, and other acquisitions. 
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With somewhat longer and more intensive contact, however, as at Goroka and 
Kainantu, money comes into the system as well. 

At the other extreme are the town centers of Rabaul and Port Moresby, where 
the surrounding local peoples are profoundly changed from decades of contact, 
and their societies in a highly dynamic state. Hundreds of outlanders are also 
living in and around such centers, as where in the case of Port Moresby many 
of the Gulf, Delta, and Fly River peoples to the west maintain small colonies 
in the town. The Hanuabada peoples adjacent to Port Moresby are currently 
being studied by Belshaw, with aid from public health, social welfare, and other 
technical personnel, and with trained local young people as assistants. The 
Blanche Bay peoples adjacent to Rabaul, with their often teeming and industrious 
villages, deserve similar study. Students emphasizing acculturation could also find 
interesting problems in each of the nine or so secondary town centers, and even 
in a number of outlying areas where official, mission, or even self-motivated 
experiments are in progress: agricultural codperatives at Mekeo, Amele, and other 
centers; timber cutting on the Sepik; codperative trading in New Ireland and 
elsewhere; “community development” schemes in the Purari Delta and at Nim- 
boran in Netherlands New Guinea; industrialization (pre-fabricated houses, 
furniture) at Wagawaga, in Milne Bay; resettlement of the Orokaiva survivors 
in the wake of the Mt Lamington volcanic disaster. The experimental develop- 
ment under government auspices of a handful of local self-governing councils, 
somewhat on African models and advised by two young officers with anthropo- 
logical training, provides one of the most interesting post-war aspects, though 
a mere drop in the bucket in terms of the problem of giving political experience 
to these peoples in extenso. The writer sat in on a session of the new 21-man 
Reimber Council which controls (and taxes) some 4,000 people west of Rabaul; 
they were discussing two subjects: upping the wages of stevedores at Rabaul, and 
changing the local system of matrilineal succession and inheritance to a patrilineal 
system. 

Back from the nuclear centers are what seem a myriad of cultural groups 
and situations awaiting ethnographic study. Choices are wide open as between 
coastal peoples, or small island peoples, and valley and mountain peoples; village 
communities and hamlet, farmstead, or migratory groups; yam staple and taro, 
sago, banana, and sweet-potato staple economies, and combinations of these; and 
so on through the many dimensions of Melanesian variability. 

Of contact phenomena in the New Guinea area, the most spectacular con- 
tinues to be the rise and fall of “cults” through which reformulations of the 
traditional way of life are attempted. These movements are often covered by the 
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blanket term “cargo cults,” because of a characteristic association of the new form 
of good life with cargoes being sent usually by the ancestors, much as cargoes 
arrive seemingly by magic for White residents. This pattern, now found through- 
out much of Melanesia, has sometimes assumed new characteristics since the war, 
with Americans and American goods, air transport, high wages, and military 
drilling possibly included. But not all the movements found in the area today 
are of the cargo cult type, and there are others with emphases more on economic 
codperation,’® political aspiration, church autonomy, and perhaps other factors. 

De Bruyn’s description of a Biak “messianic” cult has already received 
reference, and Belshaw, Guiart, and Hiltker have also recent papers on such 
movements. Data on a very interesting movement in the Purari Delta are now 
available (South Pacific Commission, 1951). Tomu Kabu, its head, after return- 
ing from war service in Australia, managed to get most of the villagers described 
in Williams’ monograph” to destroy their houses and ravi structures in the swamps 
and to settle instead on firm ground. But he fell foul of the law in promoting a 
sago-selling scheme in Port Moresby, and his lieutenants brought trouble by 
drilling the people with dummy guns. A “community development” team has 
recently been sent in by Government to try to help build up again the rather 
shattered system of life, and Tomu Kabu, when the writer met him, had been 
taking some bookkeeping lessons. Another movement, in Manus, led by Paliau, 
has involved the wide boycotting of all government and mission activities, mili- 
tary drilling, and an attempt to make this “prophet” ruler of the island to the 
exclusion of Europeans; Paliau has recently finished a jail sentence, and Manus 
society is still in a highly disorganized state precipitated by war contacts and by 
this movement. Still another movement has the long missionized Madang and 
Rai Coast area of north New Guinea rather solidly in its following, though its 
leader, Yali, is behind bars. Yali, incidentally, was powerful enough to get most 
of the sparse population in the vast Ramu Valley to move down to coastal areas. 
The visitor realizes that the dynamism of such movements is fed, among other 
factors, by the characteristic “master-boy” relationships that stigmatize the local 
person as inferior and produce serious tensions and insecurities among the in- 
creasing group of ambitious and fairly educated younger people. In spite of the 
traditional lack of political integration among small local groups, some of these 
movements already sweep in thousands of adherents. They are now being given 





10 For example, Belshaw, 1951b, pp. 249-252; see also Held’s important new study of the 
Papuan as innovator, 1951. 

11 The Natives of the Purari Delta (Government of Papua Anthropological Report, no. 5, 
1924). 
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serious study by the governing authorities as well as by interested anthropologists, 
not least of all because they represent what Guiart, the French anthropologist, 
has aptly called in the title of a paper (to be published in Oceania) , “Forerunners 
of Melanesian Nationalism.” 


RESEARCH IN ARCHAEOLOGY 


The archaeology of New Guinea is especially challenging in relation to 
migrations and culture history not only within the area but also as regards con- 
nections between Malaysia and Oceania. Yet it has been barely touched in terms 
of the vast opportunities involved. No study center yet exists which makes it a 
major focus, though sporadic attention has been given to it by the Australian 
(Sydney) and National (Melbourne) Museums (McCarthy, Casey) and by 
Dutch archaeologists, especially as formerly based on Batavia.'* No full-time 
professional is at present making the area his consistent field of work, and the 
literature has grown up casually, and almost wholly on the basis of surface finds. 
In the post-war years only a handful of references are available, and those mainly 
reporting on isolated artifacts (Adam, Bihler, England, Hiltker, McCarthy, 
Schuster, Wirz). 


Another South Pacific Commission project deals with the recording and 


preservation of archaeological and historical materials. As Report No. 1 of this 
project, the writer recently prepared, in consultation with several American 


archaeologists specializing in Pacific studies, some mimeographed Notes and Sug- 
gestions on archaeological conservation, and this has been distributed to territorial 
authorities (see bibliography below). It contains a bibliography of works espe- 
cially focussed on the archaeology of the region. 

A useful source to get the regional archaeological picture is Dr A. Riesenfeld’s 
recent monumental The Megalithic Culture of Melanesia. Though severely criti- 
cized by American scholars on theoretical and methodological grounds’ (it is 
in the manner of European diffusionist studies, with megaliths, sun-cults, myth 
materials, somatology, and other data juggled historically and geographically) , it 
faithfully combs the pre-war multilingual literature. By taking his archaeological 
materials alone, including regional summaries, an equivalent of some 60 pages 
out of the approximattly 250 pages which deal with New Guinea will give as 
clear a picture as can currently be found of known materials and their spatial 
relationships. The results are discouragingly meager, but at the same time illus- 

12 The work of the latter is well summarized by Heine-Geidern, 1945. 


13 See, for example, Oliver's review, in the American Anthropologist, vol. 53, pp. 255-257, 
1951; also the writer's own review in Far Eastern Quarterly, vol. 10, pp. 340-343, 1951. 
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trate how wide open the field is, e.g., for Rossel Island—significant because it is 
the most easterly island in eastern New Guinea—apart from some use of stone 
work in village and path construction, and ceremonial “stone circles” for squat- 
ting and feasting, the total entry is as follows: “A planter found a stone pestle 
. . . but he discarded what may have been the mortar belonging to it.” 

Noted by Riesenfeld, as by Dutch archaeologists, is the rarity of signifi- 
cant stonework and also of pottery through most of western New Guinea in 
contrast to its considerable and often prolific presence in eastern New Guinea and 
other parts of Melanesia. The inference is that what Riesenfeld counts as a 
“megalithic culture” cannot have come direct to New Guinea from Indonesia 
via its western end, but instead must have been seaborne to northeast New Guinea. 
(His distribution map, p. 538, shows various types of stonework dotting the 
eastern half of New Guinea, westward to Lake Sentani on the north coast and 
the Torres Straits region on the south coast; it is again minimized in the large 
adjacent island of New Britain while considerable in the smaller offshore islands 
and the Solomons.) This distribution gives a special challenge for systematic 
archaeological work to be done in the northern offshore islands, the Admiralties, 
Bismarcks, and others, and indeed also in the Micronesian Palau group, which 
is now becoming recognized as a key area in relation to Oceanic archaeology.”* 
Among special problems which must await more detailed knowledge before they 
can be more than subjects for speculation are: the significance of a widespread 
distribution of supernaturally-regarded stone mortars and pestles in the eastern 
half of New Guinea, seemingly “functionless” in these non-grain economies; 
differentiated axe and adze types; pottery types (on which Schurig in 1930 tried 
a first systematization) ; stone construction works; and the influence of Malay 
traders, e.g., a cache of bronze artifacts in the Lake Sentani area.” 

For longer time perspectives, the archaeological picture appears almost a 
complete blank. A few subsurface artifacts have been reported, especially as 
turned up by goldminers at Yodda, Morobe, and elsewhere, but with little 
analysis of their significance. Unhappily the New Guinea coastal areas which 
presumably formed the earliest habitats are mostly unpromising: as will be shown 
shortly, they have been in general subject variously to submergence, silting, and 
swamp forest growth since glacial times when the first populations appear to have 
entered the area. The best “bets” here seem to be for careful examination, with 


14 See A Program for Micronesian Archaeology (American Anthropologist, vol. 53, 
pp. 594-597, 1951). 

15 M. Schurig, Die Siidseetépferei (Leipzig, 1930); G. A. J. van der Sande, Kupferobjekte 
von Nord-Neuguinea (Internationales Archiv fiir Ethnographie, vol. 16, pp. 247-248, 1904). 
A recent attempt to systematize knowledge of Oceanic pottery is by Solheim, 1952. 
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aid from geologists and other relevant specialists, of river valleys still above 
sea-level up which early groups may have foraged.’® Though no artifacts were 
found with the Australoid fossil, “Aitape Man,” his presence in such a northern 
valley some ten miles from the coast at about three hundred feet above sea-level, 
and apparently in situ under some ten feet of gravels would appear to provide 
the most promising lead here.** 


RESEARCH IN PHYSICAL ANTHROPOLOGY 


Discussion can merge at this point with a review of the area from the view- 
point of physical anthropology. Even an observer who has read the literature and 
seen photographs may be amazed at the great morphological variability of the 
New Guinea populations both regionally and within local breed lines. It might 
be said that New Guinea shows at least as much range within the broad category 
of “Melanesian” (“Papuo-Melanesoid,” Speiser’s “Melanoid,” or whatever other 
general term may be applied by different writers) as Europe shows within .the 
category of “Caucasoid”: tall to pigmy, quite light brown in individuals in the 
central highlands and elsewhere to the “blue-black” so marked at Buka in the 
Western Solomons, considerable to sparse body hair, facial types approximating 
to those various labeled Negroid, Australoid, Indonesian, Malayan, and especially 


in the central highlands to large-nosed types, which have been called “pseudo- 
Semitic,” “Jewish,” “Syrian,” etc., with everything between. Among the bearded 
Mtr Hagen peoples, one has the absurd feeling that a dozen or more stand-ins 
for the Lion of Judah could be picked up in almost any assembly. Certainly the 


, 


frequently used racial typology of “Negrito,” “Papuan,” and “Melanesian” is 
quite inadequate. 

No up-to-date review is available of the physical anthropology of the New 
Guinea area, though summaries have been tried out by Bijlmer, Howells, Speiser, 
Stirling, and others. The problems involved will be vastly clarified to the extent 
that they are reformulated in terms of the newer viewpoints of genetic dynamics. 
Instead of three or four waves of racial migration entering the area separately 
and then more or less mixing, as almost every writer suggests, it may better be 
assumed that some at least of the migrant groups were already genetically diversi- 
fied as part of a continuum of morphologically variable early populations through 
south Asia and Malaysia. Assuming as the most reasonable hypothesis that the 


16 Keesing, 1950, p. 110. 
17 F. J. Fenner, Fossil Human Skull Fragments of Probable Pleistocene Age from Aitape, 
New Guinea (Records, South Australia Museum, vol. 6, pp. 335-356). 
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first migrants entered the New Guinea-Australia region at the time of the last 
glacial (see below), the subsequent genetic perspectives appear to involve well 
over a thousand and possibly two thousand generations in which, with subsequent 
population accretions, breeding processes could operate to produce today’s com- 
plex morphological picture. 

Howells suggests that “from the point of view of racial history,” Melanesia is 
“the most significant region of Oceania, if not of the whole world.”** Con- 
ceptually, New Guinea offers, futhermore, perhaps an ideal zone in which to 
hypothesize human breeding processes. Geographically large, with formidable 
ecological barriers, and with cultural levels involving movement on foot with the 
ambivalence of both neighborly hostility and trading contacts, it favored an 
emphasis on inbreeding, yet allowed for outbreeding. On the one hand, selective 
forces as well as gene drift would tend to build up characteristic local gene 
complexes among sympatric populations, though because of their likely original 
genetic diversity this would also favor considerable individual variability through 
introgressive hybridization. On the other hand, interbreeding between allopatric 
populations would promote gene exchange and make for secondary intergradation. 
There is always the possibility, too, of local mutants having become established 
that are different from, or paralleling, those which provided the bases for racial 
diversity on the Eurasian continent. All too little is known systematically yet of 
localized character frequencies within the New Guinea area, though in the rough 
the main character gradients (clines) along the coasts, up the valleys, and into 
the mountains, have been described; e.g., in terms of highest frequency, the 
“Melanesian type” morphological characters are more coastal and easterly, the 
“Negrito” more inland and westerly, and the “Papuan” more inland in the east 
and coastal in the west. 

The writer, in a previous paper, has suggested possible correlations between 
data from geology, paleogeography, paleobotany, and the various fields of anthro- 
pology that bear upon the early migrations of man from the Asiatic to the 
Australian-Papuan continental shelf. Present knowledge of conditions during 
the last glacial period—lowered ocean levels (perhaps more than two hundred 
feet at its maximum) , narrowed or in some cases closed channels, possibly greater 
elevation of seme of the land bridges, drier conditions especially to the south and 
east—reinforce the prevalent ideas of anthropologists based on fossil, archaeologi- 
cal, and technological evidence that this was the period of earliest migration to the 
Australian-Papuan area. Furthermore, the most likely “pathways” appear to be 
those to the northward where channels were narrower and mountains would show 

18 W. W. Howells, Mankind So Far (New York, 1945), p. 287. 
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ahead (Moluccas and northeastern Lesser Sundas to the adjacent Papua shelf 
in the Vogelkop and Aru zones) rather than from the southern Lesser Sundas 
direct to northwest Australia (from the Timor area to the then exposed vast 
flats of the Australian continental shelf appears to have been at its minimum a 
distance of over a hundred miles). It is noteworthy that the present channel 
depths in the Torres Strait are as little as sixty-five feet, so that this strait seems 
undoubtedly to have been closed by a land bridge until comparatively late in the 
glacial period. Correspondingly there is the melancholy presumption that in 
general the early migration pathways and habitations here have subsequently 
been flooded as eustatic levels assumed their present status. The suggestion by 
the writer that climates of the time were drier because of the effects of more 
extensive land exposures on the monsoon winds has subsequently received some 
support in the current work of Dr J. S. Womersley, economic botanist of the 
Australian New Guinea Forestry Department. This scholar is finding that drier- 
zone flora (banksia, eucalypts, etc.) appear to have been much more extensive 
and up to higher levels in New Guinea during glacial times than now, and that 
much of the present forest is “young” rather than having extensively distributed 
populations of dipterocarps and other “older” elements.*” 

Inferring from the morphological characters of the Australian and Tasmanian 
Aborigines, and of more isolated Melanesian peoples, of modern times, it seems 
fair to assume that the dominantly land-migrating earlier groups carried gene 
complexes severally or in selective combinations approximating those now associ- 
ated with the Negritoid and Australoid types, or what Birdsell refines into Tas- 
manoid (Negritoid), Murrayian (early Caucasoid) and Carpenterian (Veddoid) 
types. In west New Guinea particularly, some peoples classed as of dominantly 
Negritoid type fall well within the range of pigmy stature. So-called Papuan 
type peoples are likely to show a high frequency of heavily chiseled features and 
of hairiness, most associated with Australoid type characters, though amid great 
individual variability such as is likely to show in any group. The fossil Aitape 
Man has been described as falling within the Australoid range. 

Several further features of the New Guinea population are particularly chal- 
lenging to the physical anthropologist. One is the presence, though with a low 
incidence, of certain characters reminiscent of west Asia, notably the “pseudo- 
Semitic” nose and high balding forehead. Bypassing the enthusiastic suggestions 
of a lady, after seeing the writer’s pictures of the Mt Hagen types, that a 
“Kontiki”-like expedition be fitted out to “retrace the voyages of these Semitic 
settlers,” it could be postulated that either (a) such characters represent the selec- 


~~ 19 From personal discussions with Dr Womersley. 
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tive persistence in modern west Asian and Oceanic populations of old genetic 
variants which were established early within the Asian “gene pools” of diversify- 
ing homo sapiens, and were carried by migrants to both areas, or (b) they devel- 
oped in the Oceanic area as mutant variants, more or less paralleling comparable 
characters in west Asia, and possibly as among the wide range of characters re- 
sulting from hybridization of individuals representative of the Negritoid and 
Australoid gene complexes. Much the same nose form, it may be noted, occurs 
with low frequency in Polynesian populations farther east. 

Another problem concerns the development and distribution of the taller, 
more Negroid “Melanesian” (or “Melanesoid”) component in the modern popu- 
lation. Weidenreich and others speak of this type occurring in skeletal finds in 
east Asia (e.g., upper Choukoutien, Indochina). In the New Guinea area, indi- 
viduals or groups approximating to this type are rare in the west, and are con- 
centrated especially along the coastal areas in the east and on the islands extending 
to Fiji. Was this type seaborne from Asia, or could it be a complex of breed 
materials taking form primarily within the area, perhaps on islands in the north- 
ern Bismarck-Solomon zone north of the New Guinea mainland? If the latter, 
what further gene flow may have been added in post-glacial times from Malaysian 
areas by way of canoe-voyaging groups? Associated with this question would 
seem to be that of the coming of Malayo-Polynesian (Melanesian) speech forms 
into the area, and the introduction of Neolithic technological elements, including 
root- and fruit-crop types of cultivation. Were they carried beyond the Philip- 
pines-Molucca arc by early “proto-Malay” type peoples (“Indonesian” in the 
alternative vocabulary) or by later peoples, genetically more composite presum- 
ably than that postulated type, perhaps approximating to the modern Polynesian? 
Was there a long history of sporadic migration, perhaps with earlier groups 
carrying “dry” cultivation (unless this was diffused via west New Guinea, as is 
possible) and later groups with irrigated cultivation, stoneworking, etc.? How 
do the distinctively Micronesian elements on the margins of north New Guinea 
(Ninigo and other islands) fit into this picture? Unhappily we can merely specu- 
late, pending further archaeological and other relevant evidence. 

A third problem concerns the central highlands peoples, especially in Austra- 
lian New Guinea, and brings in that old friend of Oceanic ethnobotanists, the 
sweet-potato. By contrast to the lower areas inland, where numbers are exceedingly 
sparse, many mountain zones have a surprisingly dense population, e.g., the 
rugged slopes of the Chimbu valley yield a census of over 30,000. Economic life 
here revolves around the sweet-potato as the staple, as other elements—banana, 
sugarcane, pig, etc.—could hardly provide an adequate economic base. Unless 
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further studies of these western Pacific types of sweet-potato can demonstrate 
Southeast Asian origins rather than relationship to the American types with 
which botanical orthodoxy links them,”° the movements upward into these heights 
presumably took place in the recent centuries. Looking down from a plane today 
reveals in lower valley areas the geometric traces of old gardens, usually worked 
down and eroded to the hardpan, according to local soil specialists. Presumably 
their former inhabitants had moved up, following the receding timber line as 
they cut and burnt it back, and breaking in deeper soils on the higher slopes. 
Significantly Capell notes far less linguistic diversity in the central highlands than 
along the coasts. It is still unclear, however, how far the various river systems— 
the Markham, Ramu, and Sepik on the north coast and the Purari and Fly on 
the south coast—may have served as migration pathways as today they provide 
trade routes by which shell, salt, and other products travel inland. 

Still other problems could attract the physical anthropologist. The genetic 
influences of later-coming Malay peoples show in the west of New Guinea. Almost 
every region in the Australian territory has an excessive masculinity, and an 
examination of a number of patrol reports for newly penetrated inland areas 
typically showed this sex unbalance in the proportion of 4 to 3 or even 3 to 2. 
No fully satisfactory explanations have been forthcoming among the many 
ventured by medical men and others; considering the great variability in both 
biological and cultural heritages, it is indeed surprising to see such a uniform 
factor. Population dynamics, though much talked about, have been subjected 
to all too little systematic study, including population decline which is still 
sporadically present though the dominant tendencies in areas of longer accultura- 
tion seem now toward increase. The South Pacific Commission is sponsoring 
in the near future a study of depopulation in the Marind-Anim area by Dutch 
scholars, probably an ethnologist and a physical anthropologist; the Australian 
authorities, with financial aid from the Commission, are also starting such a study 
in the Tabar Islands. The few studies of growth and nutrition to date show a gen- 
eral tendency for weight to decline with age, and in all New Guinea the writer saw 
only one individual who could be called fat. Studies on blood groupings, cur- 
rently the most active aspect of physical anthropology in the area, need to be 
advanced.** Underlying all problems in physical anthropology is the need for a 
great deal more anthropometric recording that meets modern standards. 


20 Merrill, 1946, reiterates that the sweet-potato must have entered New Guinea in 
post-White times, in spite of the variability of local names for the plant. 
21 Graydon and S , 1945; Si , Graydon, and Woods, 1946; Kobayashi, 1949. 
In R. R. Race and R. Sanger, Blood Groups im Man (Oxford, 1950) it is suggested (p. 55) 
that the New Guinea peoples have the S factor while Australian Aborigines do not. 
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SUMMARY 


The general theme of this paper is clearly that the New Guinea area awaits 
field workers, and more field workers. Australian and Dutch personnel continue 
meager, and cannot do the job alone. Properly sponsored American students will 
without question be welcomed, and the local authorities will give every help they 
can, consistent with their own pressing tasks of reconstruction and development 
in the wake of the war. Australian institutions provide a convenient steppingstone 
which should be used en route. The South Pacific Commission, the Pacific 
Science Board of our own National Research Council, and the Honolulu Office 
of the Pacific Science Association can all be helpful. The name “American” 
also has something of a magical quality in many parts of New Guinea in the 
wake of the war. But see that expenses can be covered, and get official clearance 
for your enterprise, before you head for the South Pacific. 
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EVOLUTION IN SOCIAL ANTHROPOLOGY '* 
ALEXANDER LESSER 


OCIAL EVOLUTION, in the form given it by Morgan, Tylor, Spencer, 

and other “classical evolutionists,” is today as dead as a doornail in social 
anthropology. None would maintain with Tylor that “institutions of men are as 
distinctly stratified as the earth on which he lives” and “succeed each other in 
series substantially uniform over the globe”; or with Morgan that all economic, 
social, and political institutions can be classified into exact stages of savagery, 
barbarism, and civilization, “connected with each other in a natural as well as 
necessary sequence of progress”; or would interpret cultural history with Spencer 
as part of a cosmic scheme of transition from incoherent homogeneity to coherent 
heterogeneity. As a result of a generation of forceful and detailed critical work, 
these, and any similarly absolute principles of cultural history have been discarded 
from our methodology. 

Nor are they likely to come back. For today, when social anthropology has 
come of age, theory can no longer be loose speculation, but must grow out of 
research done and have implications for research to come. If we are critical of the 
nihilistic tendencies of the anti-evolutionists, it is with no will to revive disproved 
evolutionary doctrines, nor yet in any failure to recognize that vigorous denuncia- 
tion and even dogmatism may have been necessary at a time when the fascination 
of evolutionary speculation inhibited empirical research. If there are signs and 
portents today of a growing feeling that the critical period which Goldenweiser 
has called “the downfall of evolutionism” may have substituted dogmatic denial 
for dogmatic acceptance, it is rather because of an interest in the problem of 
cultural growth and development, and a conviction that the errors which have 
been made in the past in approaching that problem have not eliminated the prob- 
lem. Those errors may instead have more clearly defined the problem for us, 
and the positive ways in which it can be attacked. The question that is being 
asked today is whether, when all the negative tenets of the anti-evolutionists have 

1 This paper was read to the annual meeting of the American Anthropological Association 
in Chicago in December 1939 as part of a symposium on the “Present Status of Social Anthro- 
pology.” In that context it was entitled “The Present Status of Evolution in Social Anthro- 
pology.” The text was lost for a good many years. It is offered now, as given in 1939, because 
of the greatly increased interest in the subject that has developed during the intervening years, 


and because a good many personal inquiries about the paper have led the author to believe 
that its publication, even unchanged, may still be useful in 1952. 
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been taken into account, there is not left a theory of cultural development which 
is consistent with our factual discoveries and which has implications for our actual 
work in research. 

To assess this possibility does not today jeopardize our methodology, and 
such an assessment can be approached in an objective spirit. We must first of 
all recognize the negative propositions about cultural development which have 
already been established, and the necessity that any positive view which is taken 
must accept their limitations. 

What is commonly accepted as proved about the development of cultures and 
civilizations? First, cultural history is not a unilineal order of developmental 
stages. A serial development based on the history of a single area cannot be as- 
sumed to hold universally for all areas. If sequential developments are consid- 
ered “evolutionary,” there are, from this standpoint, evolutions and not an 
evolution. 

The serial orders in which events have happened are not necessary and in- 
evitable. They do not constitute closed systems of cause and effect relations. 
At many points of any order of actual happenings, accidental interrelations of 
events, of a strictly historical and unpredictable character, have been the de- 
termining factors. 

The influence of outer factors, as in the phenomena of cultural contact and 
diffusion, or in the conditions of geographical environment, prove that cultural 
development is not an “unfolding of the preformed.” Determinants of a cultural 
situation were not inherent in some remote preceding condition. The earliest 
beginnings of which we have record are not inevitable starting points, as we 
see clearly in a comparison of the Palaeolithic technology of Europe, with its 
consciousness of form, with that of China, with its consciousness of function. 
Future cultural events cannot be predicted as inevitable occurrences. 

Developmental change in culture is not necessarily from simple to complex. 
Simplification may itself be a developmental change, as we see frequently in the 
morphology of languages. Primitivity may remain relatively stable, as proved by 
the existence of extremely simple societies among our primitive contemporaries. 
Secondary primitivity may occur as a result of historical and environmental fac- 
tors which cause a loss of useful arts and techniques. 

There are no transcendental scientific standards on which to base the idea that 
the changes which have happened in the history of civilization constitute an 
orderly moral progress, or contain within them some cosmic idea or purpose, or 
are the inevitable expression of human striving in some pre-ordained direction. 
We eschew all subjective judgment, and, along with it, the use of cultural his- 
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tory as a basis for social Darwinism. We do not tolerate as scientific the use of 
such conceptions as struggle for existence, natural selection, and survival of the 
fittest, as rationalizations of the existence of war, of slavery, of the inequities of 
any economic system, or of imperialistic exploitation of native peoples by the 
European. 

In our detailed treatments of culture, we do not loosely accept similarities as 
parallels which indicate historical equivalence of development. We recognize that 
similarities if parallels may be convergent, or may prove diffused borrowings or 
merely superficial and incomplete functional equivalences. Nor do we interpret 
existing institutions as survivals until we have explored their functional meaning 
in contemporary cultural contexts. We find it impermissible to reconstruct hypo- 
thetical earlier conditions by mere inference from existing institutions. In so far 
as we deal with historical sequences of earlier and later, we limit ourselves to facts 
and conditions known to exist through archaeology, or through recorded descrip- 
tions of living cultures. And in the case of our surviving simplest peoples, we do 
not accept their present conditions as equivalent automatically in all particulars 
to the former condition of other more complex civilizations. 

A further stricture has been developed mainly by the functionalists, viz., that 
it is impossible to understand the character and meaning of a present institution 
by an appeal to its origins. The basis for this view is the phenomenon which 
has been termed “emergence” by Lloyd Morgan, or “creative synthesis” by 
Wundt. A new. structural interrelation which comes into being as a combination 
of structural parts which earlier existed independently of one another has a novel 
relational quality on its own account which neither results from, nor could have 
been predicted from, the qualities of its parts. Such emergent qualities must 
be explored on their own account in the context in which they function, to be 
understood. 

It is in the sense of these negative propositions about culture history and 
process that social evolution has no standing in contemporary anthropology. An- 
thropologists today accept them; the classical evolutionists would have largely 
accepted their opposites. If cultural evolution or development is to have a mean- 
ing for social anthropology today it must first take into account such negative 
propositions as these. 

The question being asked, however, is whether a conception of evolution 
must involve these discarded views, or whether it may not have a meaning dis- 
tinct from such ideas and consistent with all the fundamental limitations on 
which we insist. In this connection, it is worth recalling that anthropologists 
who reject evolution in culture and society, and even taboo the use of the word, 
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nevertheless affirm unequivocally the reality of evolution in biological forms. 
What is it that anthropologists, in common with other scientists, mean when they 
afirm biological evolution? Do they affirm what they deny of cultural process, or 
do they recognize a different use and reference of the conception and term? 
And if so, would a similar use be applicable to culture, and would it if so applied, 
aid the social anthropologist in his work? 

Biologists do not agree about the mechanisms of evolutionary change, but 
they universally accept evolution as a historical fact. Darwin’s phrase that there 
has been “descent with modification” is perhaps the simplest formulation of 
what there is agreement upon. Living forms are genetic descendants of earlier 
and extinct forms, and modification has occurred in the course of that history. 
Complex, differentiated forms, where they occur, are genetic descendants of 
simpler, more undifferentiated ancestors. Many forms which are today distinct, 
if not all living forms, are genetically related to one another through common 
ancestors, and have become different as a result of a long process of change and 
modification. 

Biological evolution is so often thought of in relation to the problems of 
mechanisms of change, that we may underestimate the fundamental importance 
of the general fact of evolution in human thought, even in its naked and severely 
limited form. If we recall the alternative, the clarification contributed by the idea 
of descent with modification is clear. Before evolution, organic (and inorganic) 
origins were conceived in biblical terms. The world was some six thousand years 
old, and all the varied forms in it were distinct, unrelated species, each inde- 
pendently created by an act of divine will. As opposed to this, descent with 
modification expressed the fact that historically there had been continuity, that 
the present was continuous with the past as far back as we had evidence, that 
forms in the present were not of distinct independent origin but related through 
links in their ancestry, and that complex, functionally differentiated forms were 
not creations de novo but the end result of a long history of changes and could 
be traced back to earlier simpler forms in the past. 

Change within continuity is the fundamental meaning of this view. It does 
not imply, and biologists would not assert as scientific principles, that the course 
of change was a unilineal development, or an inevitable and predictable serial 
order, or a realization of latent potentialities, or a necessary transition from 


simple to complex, or a progressive moral order. Biological evolution does not 
define a development from one-celled organisms to man in which all intermediate 
forms find some definite place in a single, ordered series of changes. On the 
contrary, many independent lines of development are recognized and explored, 
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and, like the bird and man, are conceived as involving independent courses of 
historical change. 

In the study of variation, mutation, or selection, an interaction of hereditary 
and environmental factors is taken into account. This in itself is a recognition 
of the role of historical accident. For the environment which comes in contact 
with the organism at any particular time is a result of an independent series of 
causal events. The interrelation of two systems of events, represented in the 
interaction between organism and environment at a particular time, is an accident 
which could not have been predicted from the standpoint of either series alone. 
Hence the variation or selection which occurs was not preordained and was not 
predictable. Although its causes can be understood, it was not fated to happen, 
but did occur historically in a certain way. 

Since a particular form is a product of complex interactions of organism and 
environment, an evolutionary change cannot be an “unfolding of the preformed,” 
that is, a result of factors inherent in the earlier organism alone. Environmental 
factors, as well as potentialities of the earlier organism, must be taken into 
account. 

Complex forms are found to involve simpler ancestral origins, but biology 
does not claim that when change occurs it must be in the direction of greater 
complexity and differentiation. The continued existence of one-celled organisms 
is inescapable evidence that simplicity may persist without marked change. Phe- 
nomena of degeneration, illustrated strikingly in many parasitic forms of arthro- 
pods and coelenterates, proves that change, when it occurs, may go from relative 
differentiation and complexity in the direction of greater simplicity. Changes 
which happen must be understood historically in terms of complex interactions 
of organism and environment, and may develop from simple to complex, or the 
reverse. 

Biological evolutionists do not predict what form will arise in the future. 
Present conditions show that forms are still plastic, in differing degrees, that 
tendencies may be observed in the changes going on, but the biologist limits his 
attention to the observation and record of events and the analysis of hereditary 
and environmental factors in change as it happens. 

Clearly evolution as we affirm it of biological forms does not involve the 
meanings to which we take exception in our critical studies of the work of cultural 
evolutionists. We may ask, then, whether the limited meaning of evolution in bio- 
logical forms, can be profitably used in relation to culture. 

In culture, as in life forms, there has been descent with modification in the 
sense that there has been continuity, and change within the continuity. Present 
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civilizations are historically continuous with past culture, as far back as we have 
evidence. No civilization has arisen as a spontaneous generation de novo, nor 
by act of a divine will. Cultures which are now distinct are linked historically 
by common origins in the past, from which divergence has taken place in the 
course of a long history of changes, as a result of many complex historical events 
and factors. Involved in the process are conditions of both isolation and contact, 
of borrowing and independent development. And where complex cultures and 
civilizations occur, we know that historically they involve cultural origins in 
simpler conditions. Simplicity and lack of differentiation may persist, relatively 
unaltered, as we see in the present existence of marginal cultures, like the Ona 
or Yahgan, the Andaman, the Australian, Pygmy, and so forth. Change, when it 
happens, need not result in greater differentiation and complexity, since we ‘see 
the reverse process happen in what the Kulturkreis schoo! calls “secondary primi- 
tivity,” which may have occurred among some Vedda and Bushman groups. 
But, while we limit our view of cultural continuity and change by the principles 
that differentiation need not appear, that change may be from complex to simple 
as well as from simple to complex, that there is no one line of development 
through which changes must go when they happen, we can nevertheless affirm, 
unequivocally, that differentiated societies arise on a simpler base. 

This view that a process of growth, accretion, specialization and differentia- 
tion of function lies historically behind any advanced or complex form of civiliza- 
tion which occurs, forms an actual principle of our methodology. It is not an 
empty phrase, but expresses the way we work and the way we think. It can be 
illustrated strikingly in the historical work of the archaeologist. When an ad- 
vanced civilization, like that of the Maya or Aztec, becomes known, the archaeolo- 
gist looks for stratification under it which may yield horizons of greater primi- 
tivity and perhaps account in part at least for the growth of the advanced culture 
from simpler origins. When the archaic of Mexico becomes known, simpler than 
the Mayan as it is, it is still not accepted as a primitive base because it involves 
arts and technologies which we implicitly recognize must themselves be explained 
by a historical process of growth and development. The whole question of 
whether the higher civilizations of Mexico and Central America arose in situ 
or were intrusive from other regions is involved in this principle of work. When 
diffusionists of the Elliot Smith school assert the origin of Mexican cultures 
outside the Americas and their importation across the Pacific, the archaeologist 
who attempts to prove them American developments must base his reply not 
merely on improbability, but upon a demonstration that the development of 
Mexican cultures from simpler origins can be understood in terms of factors to 
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be found within the Americas, perhaps in the Central American regions them- 
selves. In the same way we do not assert that the earliest culture known in the 
New World was intrusive from the Old merely because we have as yet no 
evidence of an antiquity as great as that known for the Old World, but also 
because the earliest artifacts found are recognized at once as technologically ad- 
vanced. They must be compared with Neolithic or late Palaeolithic phases of 
culture development of the Old World. And because in the Old World we find 
the simpler technological conditions which account for the appearance of more 
advanced work in stone, we accept the Old World as the place of origin and 
development of the earliest tool technologies found in the Americas. 

This basic view of continuity and change, and of growth and development, 
was one of the fundamental ideas which Tylor, Morgan, Spencer, and other 
evolutionary anthropologists sought to stress in relation to culture and civiliza- 
tion in the same way that their biological contemporaries developed it in relation 
to the organic world. They attempted to establish the historical fact that civiliza- 
tions have a history reaching back into a remote past, that the history of all cul- 
tures and of all mankind was interwoven, and that advanced civilizations were 
developments from more primitive cultures. No doubt they erred in their interpre- 
tations of the process undergone; no doubt they were overeager to accept specific 
historical sequences of cultural events as universal and inevitable serial orders. 
But the errors of the evolutionists should not blind us to the fact that they set 


the principle of the historical continuity of culture upon firm foundations, and 
established the necessity of thinking in terms of historical or sequential change 


and development. 

The principles which we accept in common with them, and which we use so 
constantly in our work, essentially involve an implicit or explicit recognition of 
sequence. Events happen in time, and one condition may be superseded by another 
which is markedly different. The increase of our historical knowledge and under- 
standing about culture has made us increasingly aware of many types of sequen- 
tial events which have happened in the history of culture. We have come to 
realize that most cultural conditions cannot be understood as direct expressions 
of human behavior and activity on the basis of human potentialities at the proto- 
human level, but must rather be considered advanced or sophisticated cultural 
developments which necessarily imply special types of earlier cultural conditions 
as their forerunners. In the most general form, if we had to put into words the 
types of conditions we have in mind, we would not depart greatly from some at 
least of the sequential ideas of evolutionists like Morgan, or Hobhouse, or Durk- 
heim, among others. 
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There is a broad contrast between social and cultural conditions among the 
simplest peoples and in modern European civilizations which serves as a point 
of departure. In the case of the former, we find sparse populations living in 
numerically small groups, composed basically of kinfolk, essentially self-sufficient 
economically, with no division of labor save in terms of differences of sex and 
age, without sovereignty or centralized authority, and with a high degree of 
social and cultural homogeneity within the group. Technologically, we find de- 
pendence upon simple, rather than composite tools and materials; economically, 
a utilization of natural resources mainly as found without important transforma- 
tion, and with the almost entire absence of importation of materials not found 
in the local environment; politically a dependence upon non-centralized types 
of leadership in, undertakings; socially a dependence upon unspecialized status 
and role relationships defined by kinship; and culturally a dependence upon 
norms which are largely cultural universals, and upon individuals who are essen- 
tially microcosms of their culture. 

In the case of European civilizations, we find dense populations living in 
groups which include cities of great size, composed basically of people who are 
for the most part unrelated by kinship, economically never self-sufficient but 
interdependent, with intensive division of labor in society and in manufacture, 
with sovereignty and centralized authority, and with a high degree of social and 
cultural heterogeneity within the group. Technologically, there is predominantly 
dependence upon composite and highly specialized tools and processed materials; 
economically, upon trade and commerce; politically, upon formally organized 
government; socially upon status and role relationships which are specialized 
and differentiated in function, with kinship in a functionally attenuated condi- 
tion; and culturally, to a marked degree upon types of norms which are largely 
cultural specialties, and upon individuals whose careers of experience may be 
highly particular and essentially unique. 

The simplest societies and European civilization form two extreme contrasts 
in such respects as these. Other societies show intermediate conditions in many 
of these respects. We cannot claim, of course, that the particular cultural institu- 
tions of any one of the extremely primitive contemporary peoples are exactly 
like what the original conditions of European civilization were. But there are 
certain fundamental conditions of concomitant variations which we observe in 
the contrast between the simplest peoples and modern civilization. In European 
civilization, the basic institutional forms are complex and differentiated, and 
clearly call for explanation in terms of historical growth and development. In 
the case of the simplest societies we have conditions much closer in structure to 
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the proto-human level of culture, in the sense, primarily, that such primitive 
peoples lack most of the intermediating agencies which our civilization possesses, 
and are necessarily dependent to a greater degree upon human and natural re- 
sources alone. Under such conditions, and in the absence of structural factors 
such as complex technology, division of labor, control of food supply, and so 
forth, we find that concomitantly there are also absent such institutional 
conditions as are roughly summarized as social and cultural heterogeneity, insti- 
tutional specialization, or formal political and legal organization. This leads to 
the hypothesis that there may be a causal connection between the advanced struc- 
tural forms of our own civilization and their modern functional concomitants. 
And since the historical development of many of these advanced forms can be 
worked out, we postulate as a working hypothesis that earlier in the history of 
cur civilization, when they were absent, their concomitants were also absent, and 
conditions, broadly speaking, must have resembled the generalized type of situa- 
tion known to us from the consideration of the simplest societies taken together. 

Actually, we are constantly working with sequential ideas, implicitly if not 
explicitly, particularly in relation to the sequential order of limited phases of 
culture. In such cases we have come to recognize implicitly that the presence of 
certain conditions necessarily implies the earlier presence of certain other pre- 
conditions in the history of that cultural development. Many sequential relations 
of this type are widely accepted. In technology, for example, the use of processed 
materials, like hard, polished stone, or wood pulp, or alloys must be later than 
the use of raw materials as found in their natural state. The use of composite 
tools, like the Eskimo harpoon, which combine principles or materials into a 
single functional unit, must succeed in time the use of simple tool units made of 
single substances. Specialization of tool forms to particular functional uses, in- 
volving varieties of axes or hammers in the same technology, must be later than 
the use of unspecialized tools which serve many functions, like the coup de poing. 

The control of food supply by means of preservation and storage is necessarily 
later than hunting and food gathering conditions in which the food quest is an 
inevitable daily enterprise. The use of techniques of domestication of animals 
and plants is historically after an earlier condition of hunting and food gathering. 
Domestication of animals itself implies a prior condition in which animal forms 
are used in their wild state; cultivation of plants a prior condition in which wild 
plant foods are used as found. Intensive methods of cultivation imply an earlier 
condition of cultivation by more extensive methods. Wherever we have estab- 
lished some condition as a late development, by historical or ancillary evidence, 
we use the fact in visualizing an earlier implied condition. Thus, since we know 
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the use of metals is later than the use of non-metallic materials, we recognize that 
a metal-using culture implies earlier conditions in which stone, wood, horn, etc., 
were the basic materials. Ceramic conditions imply a pre-ceramic past, and every 
archaeologist uses this chronological fact in his work. Since wild animals do 
not yield milk, we view dairying cultures as implying a non-dairying earlier form 
of domestication. Wild sheep cannot be sheared, since they lack woolly hair, hence 
we recognize that where domesticated use of sheep wool is the condition, it 
necessarily implies an earlier form of sheep domestication for other functional 
purposes. 

Similar types of sequential views of economic and social forms are widely 
held, although perhaps we cannot state as detailed and definite sequential postu- 
lates because we become involved with aspects of culture of the nature of emer- 
gents. These may not be directly connected with one another sequentially, but 
indirectly through the sequential relations of their structural bases. However, 
illustrations of commonly accepted sequential relations are not wanting. A division 
of labor in society implies an earlier condition in which the only distinction of 
activities is by sex and age. A division of labor in manufacture implies a prior 
condition of division of labor in society. Specialization in which individual or 
group concentrates upon one economic activity and exchanges such goods or 
services for other consumers goods implies an earlier condition of specialization, 
like that of arrow makers, artists, or tipi pattern cutters of the Plains, in which 
individual specialist are jacks or jills of all other techniques at the same time, 
and do not support themselves by their specialized occupation alone. Trade in 
essentials, with the community dependent upon it, implies an earlier condition of 
relatively self-sufficient group life in which needs are met by the activities of 
members of the group alone. The existence of markets implies a prior condition 
of trade without markets, and also of specialization and social division of labor. 
Trade for profit is later than trade for use. Credit systems imply prior conditions 
of extensive exchange. Money economies imply earlier conditions of barter with- 
out a standard medium of exchange. Slavery, as a basic economic mechanism, 
is necessarily later than conditions in which all members of the group had equal 
free status. Wage-earning, or employment for hire, implies earlier conditions in 
which each individual works for himself, and there are no status differences of 
employer-employee. Caste stratification implies earlier social forms in which there 
are no hereditary group distinctions. Economic class differences, connected with 
role in production, imply the coexistence of a division of labor, and hence must 
be later than classless conditions in the social group. Restricted private owner- 
ship of land implies an earlier condition in which land is common or free domain. 
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Conditions in which social relations are predominantly based on status in terms 
of economic, political, and social non-kinship factors, implies an earlier condition 
in which status was determined by kinship primarily. 

Political organizations like the state imply earlier dependence on clan or 
kinship group mechanisms of group action. Organized warfare, linked as it is 
to political organization of the group, implies earlier forms of feud action in 
terms of kinship and collective responsibility. Composition, linked to the existence 
of developed property values, is later than feud conditions without mechanisms 
for property settlement. Warfare for conquest of land is later than fighting to 
settle wrongs. Formalized legal organization is later than customary legal pro- 
cedure without established legal organization. Individualization, where wholly 
unique careers are open to the individual, is linked to cultural heterogeneity, and 
is necessarily later than conditions of homogeneity in which every individual 
participates in the whole culture. In more intangible phases of culture, science 
and rationalism imply earlier conditions of magical procedures and animistic 
thought; exact logical distinctions of cause and effect are later than anthropo- 
morphic interpretations; the distinction of natural from supernatural is later 
than an amorphous fusing of the two. In the organization and management of 
religious, economic, social, and political agencies, specialization and differentiation 
of function is clearly later than control by unspecialized agencies. 


We have also become increasingly aware of links between sequential relations. 
The development of food preservation and storage, and the invention of tech- 
niques of animal and plant domestication, must precede the existence of dense 
populations and large local groups, and population density in turn is a precondi- 
tion for increasing social and economic differentiation and interdependence, cul- 
tural heterogeneity, and the attentuation of the kinship tie. Cultural heterogeneity 
has still further effects in the increasing individualization of members of the 


community. 

Most of the illustrations of sequential relations, which I have offered some- 
what at random, are not novel. For example, the early kinship basis of society 
was stressed by Morgan, Hobhouse, Durkheim, Maine, and others. Transition 
from social and cultural homogeneity to heterogeneity, from absence of division 
of labor to intensive division of labor, from sparse populations to dense popula- 
tions, with concomitant effects, has been discussed by many writers. What is 
more important than the question of novelty is the fact that we do accept the 
historical fact of sequential relations and make use of them constantly in our 
work, The questions that remain are what function they can serve in research 
if made explicit, and how we must limit their meaning. 

In the illustrations offered I have attempted to indicate sequences of cultural 
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conditions in time, which are historically true, and in which one state of culture 
implies the other as a necessary precondition. This is not invalidated by questions 
of borrowing or diffusion, because we are here referring to relations of the 
cultural conditions themselves, regardless of the carriers of culture. When we 
say that a dairying culture implies a precondition of domestication without dairy- 
ing, this does not mean that the ancestors of some dairying people like the Todas 
practiced some non-dairying form of domestication. It does assert that the tech- 
nique of dairying was necessarily preceded technologically by other techniques 
of domestication, regardless of who the people were who were involved in the 
development of the technology. 

The decided limitation of most of the sequential relations we can historically 
accept is a scientific and logical one. They ate of such a character that the 
precondition is necessary to the subsequent condition but is not a sufficient causal 
explanation of what followed. If we assert that a division of labor in society was 
preceded by sex and age distinctions of activities alone, we cannot claim that 
we understand how division of labor arose on the basis of that sequence of condi- 
tions by itself. Many other factors besides the existence of sex and age distinctions 
of activities are also necessary causes or preconditions of the appearance of divi- 
sion of labor. These may include special aptitudes, technological developments, 
trade, increasing population, and accidental historical factors of environment, 
contact, and borrowing. What we have asserted in the sequential relation is merely 
the statement of a precondition which is necessarily implied by a subsequent con- 
dition. The subsequent condition cannot occur without the preceding condition 
having happened. But the subsequent condition does not happen merely as a 
result of the factors in the precondition stated. For such a complete explanation 
of the development of any cultural form or institution we need a statement not 
of one necessary precondition, or even of several, but of all the necessary and 
sufficient preconditions which taken together account causally and historically 
for the appearance of the later phenomenon. The errors of many of the evolu- 
tionary theorists clearly involved a failure to make this important distinction. 
They sought too frequently to interpret a clear-cut and often necessary precondi- 
tion as a statement of necessary and sufficient conditions, and hence overlooked 
all of the complex historical factors involved in any cultural development. 

The historical nature of the subject matter with which we deal makes the 
problem of constructing sequences in which we can be sure we have all the neces- 
sary and sufficient causal conditions of a later event a difficult undertaking, and 
it may be that we shall never have that kind of certainty. But the difficulty 
involved should not blind us to the actual existence of sequences of precondition 
and subsequent condition, however limited the character of the determining rela- 
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tion of one to the other, on the basis of present knowledge. Such sequential rela- 
tions, if made explicit, may serve a very real function in our research. This may 
be clearer if we consider the difference between the type of sequential relations 
discussed herein and two other types of relation in culture. The archaeologist 
(and the historical anthropologist) limits himself primarily to relations of se- 
quence which are essentially chronological. The functional social anthropologist 
is more directly concerned with interrelations within a culture of the general type 
called adhesions, in which the two terms of the relation stand for contemporaneous 
events: as, for example, we speak of matrilocal residence occurring with matri- 
lineal descent, or vice versa. The sequential relations to which I have referred 
are chronological, although not immediately successive, and are functional or 
causal as well, in the sense that one, the later, necessarily implies the other, the 
earlier. But in this type of sequential relation the later condition supersedes the 
earlier. The consideration of such conditions is basic to the problem of social or 
cultural process of change. In stating explicitly such sequences as we can estab- 
lish to be historically true, we define for ourselves key problems of process. We 
cannot assert from such explicit sequences, as for example that involving the 
division of labor, that we understand the whole process of its development, but 
we can claim from explicit statement of sequence that we have identified a genuine 
problem of cultural process. How, from an earlier condition in which sex and age 
distinctions of activity alone existed, did the division of labor develop? What 
factors in addition to the earlier economic form were involved in its appearance? 
Similarly, if we recognize the striking contrast between the contemporary non- 
kinship base and the earlier kinship base of status, we state a genuine problem of 
cultural development explicitly. What factors have transformed the earlier kinship 
condition into the modern type of economic and social status differentiation? 

Recognition of these types of problems of cultural development has perhaps 
been too long delayed. Not the least factor in this lack of attention to such prob- 
lems has been the avoidance of explicit formulations of sequence, and this taboo 
is in good part the result of over-dogmatic tendencies of the anti-evolutionists of 
a generation ago. Their criticism of the evolutionists tended to end in a complete 
nihilism as regards problems of cultural sequence and development. The result 
has been an undue timidity, even a taboo, as regards such problems. 

Their explicit recognition is not subject to the objections taken to the theories 
of the classical evolutionists and does not conflict with methods or principles 
now in use, but should rather make additional types of problems clear-cut and 
deepen the meaning of both historical and functional research. 


New Yorx, New Yorx 





JEMEZ KIVA MAGIC AND ITS RELATION 
TO FEATURES OF PREHISTORIC KIVAS 


FLORENCE HAWLEY ELLIS 


OUTHWESTERN archaeologists long have debated the original use of 

holes of various shapes and sizes (obviously not fire pits, ladder pits, sipapus, 
or post holes) found in the floors of prehistoric Pueblo houses and kivas. Some 
have been filled with clean sand, some with rubbish, and some with clay only less 
resistant to the trowel of the archaeologist than the hard-packed floor itself. As 
background to the common interpretation that the majority must have served for 
storage purposes we know that some of the Pueblo Indians today dig beneath 
the floors of ruined houses in their own villages to search for long forgotten 
storage pots. Some of the older men of Isleta remember that their parents told 
of the last cacique being responsible for keeping enough grain, contributed by 
his people, to distribute in time of need; they watched the old man stooping to 
the floor to ladle cornmeal from the big red jar buried there. The use of floor 
pits for storage presumably extends back into the late phases of the Cochise 
culture. 

It is possible that some of the bath-tub shaped holes in kiva floors,’ as well 
as rectangular masonry-lined “vaults” may have served as foot drums,” perhaps 
the only drum of prehistoric Southwestern Pueblo peoples, no evidences of 
other drums yet being known.* This still leaves other holes unexplained, some of 
which, together with covered passageways and possibly small rooms adjacent 
to kiva walls, the inter-mural space of double-walled kivas, and kiva wall paint- 
ings of the non-geometric type may be better understood on the basis of new 
information concerning the ritual of kiva dedication in Jemez, one of the Rio 
Grande villages of today. 


1 J. W. Allen, The Kivas at Te’ewi Ruin in the Chama Valley, New Mexico (ms., 1951). 

2 F. H. H. Roberts, Jr., The Village of the Great Kivas on the Zuni Reservation, New 
Mexico (Bulletin, Bureau of American Ethnology, no. 111, 1932), pp. 59, 89; Florence Hawley 
Ellis, Patterns of Aggression and the War Cult in Southwestern Pueblos (Southwestern Journal 
of Anthropology, vol. 7, pp. 177-201, 1951), p. 194. 

3 Pottery drums, such as used in Zufi even recently, could not be recognized without the 


drumhead. 
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Vor. 8, 1952. 
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JEMEZ KIVA DEDICATION MAGIC 


This eight-day ritual, given at the re-building or renovation and re-dedication 
of a kiva (about every twenty years) is known as Huntuki"* (“pit house cere- 
monial”), as “Magic Fiesta,” and likewise as “Ash Boy Celebration.” The triple 
title reflects something of its combined intent and composition. That the kiva 
grew out of the pit house in prehistoric times is well recognized in Southwestern 
archaeology; some of the kivas of modern pueblos remain subterranean or semi- 
subterranean and even those above ground retain many of the old features.° The 
round dance known as the “pit house dance” given between acts of the second 
part of the ceremony is said to be much simpler than most Pueblo dances and 
probably very old. 

The first four days of Huntuki" witness the display of magical power by 
religious officers and societies. These performances carry a double intent: (1) the 
control of plants and animals by imitative magic learned by certain persons 
through training after initiation into a society and protected by complete secrecy 
from other members of the pueblo as well as from outsiders, and (2) the disciplin- 
ing of pueblo members to appreciate the gifts of nature and to behave according 
to those Pueblo concepts of propriety which fit into the overall picture of a 
properly functioning universe. Since the fundamental belief in imitative magic 
is that duplication in miniature brings the desired and large natural parallel, the 
priestly group itself believes in the efficacy of its machinations, produced by 
practised sleight of hand, etc. Similarly, the doubts of observers who discover 
and concentrate their thoughts upon mundane matters of mechanics in magic 
are considered a threat to the outcome of such efforts. All of the religious societies 
which take part in the Huntuki" function as varieties of Tobahesh® (Magic 
Makers) for the occasion (i.e. Tsuntash Tobahesh, Alahoyish Tobahesh, To- 
bahesh Tobahesh, etc.). The supernatural Stiafue"lakim, is the Tobahe (Magi- 

4 Elsie Clews Parsons (The Pueblo of Jemez, New Haven, 1925), gives but a single sen- 
tence to this ceremony (Huntaki), stating that this was an installation dance given four or five 
years earlier (about 1920) when new kiva managers were put in. Its last presentation was about 
1940, as described above. The increasing skepticism of the semi-acculturated native audience 
was so resented by the performers of magic that it seems probable the ceremony never will 


be repeated 

5 The “round house” of Isleta has an ample centrally located sipapu into which offerings 
are placed (field notes: F. H. E.), paralleling in general the Zufi sipapu and offerings (Roberts, 
The Village of the Great Kivas, p. 157). Data on interior kiva features are not yet available for 
all the modern pueblos (Florence Hawley Ellis, Big Kivas, Little Kivas, and Moiety Houses in 
Historical Reconstruction, Southwestern Journal of Anthropology, vol. 6, pp. 286-302, 1950). 

6 The Tobahesh society as such is one of the important Jemez religious groups; it deals in 
magic and is dedicated primarily to the awakening of nature in the spring. 
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cian), the Supreme Being who presides during the entire eight days. He is like- 
wise known as Ash Boy, patron of the hearth and of the home, who resides in 
(is symbolized by) the ashes of the fireplace and also in those which have been 
cast out upon the village dumps.’ Prayer plumes are placed on these dumps for 
him at the time of certain ceremonials, and in the past children who must go 
outside their homes at night were marked with ashes from the fireplace to insure 
protection by Ash Boy. He is first of the dieties to appear during the second 
four days of the ceremony, a period dedicated to the various societies summoning 
supernaturals to appear magically in the kiva. 

Jemez, which has borrowed much from its Keresan neighbors (especially Zia) , 
has a two kiva system, the kivas* being used much as in Zia, although certain 
original Tanoan traits persist. About 1940 these kivas were enlarged to accommo- 
date the increased population of the village, but the work of gathering ceremonial 
material for its construction and the ceremony of dedication was begun four 
or five years previously by all of the native religious societies. 

The entire community is expected to participate in the main job of raising 
the walls and laying the roof. The governor then calls the women to come to 
do the plastering. Unknown to these women, and equally to most of the male 
members of the village, the ceremonial groups have mixed into the plastering 
mud the pulverized seeds of every plant which blossoms in the area and a bit of 
every color of mineral pigment provided by nature. When plastering is finished, 
everyone is dismissed except members of the Tobahesh and the Tabush” societies. 
Working together between night and morning these groups dig a hole in front 
of the fireplace, some two feet across and two feet deep, just large enough to 
contain a big jar.’® A second hole, about four by four feet, sufficient for a 
crouching man, is dug into the floor on the opposite or north side of the kiva. 
The people as a whole know nothing of these preparations, nor of the reeds 
inserted through the kiva wall and opening at the mouths of the deific or “Star” 
figures—snakes, the sun, the moon, the stars, and two rainbows—painted with 





7 The sacred character of these dumps as residence of Ash Boy is the reason excavation 
of such areas customarily is strictly forbidden to archaeologists even though the desirability of 
studying pottery sequences may be understood by some Pueblos. 

8 I would consider each a “big kiva,” “sanctuary,” or “round house” (Ellis, Big Kivas). 
A comparison of the social systems of Zia and Jemez, with indications of inter-influences, is 
being made at present. Parsons published a more general comparison (Parsons, The Pueblo of 
Jemez, pp. 127-129). 

9 The Tabush (Jemez equivalent of the Keresan Koshare society) has charge of both kivas. 

10 The fireplace traditionally has been on the south side of a kiva, with ventilator shaft 
(now merely a hole) behind it. Children too small to climb the ladder to the roof entrance use 
the ventilator hole, and food is passed through it to participants inside. 
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earth colors mixed with water on the north wall by the religious groups. During 
the daytime, between the evening performances making up the Huntuki", men 
and boys who can handle a brush adequately are offered recreation in decorating 
the remaining walls with animals, sport and hunting scenes, and birds, all done 
under direction of the head Tabush. 

The spectators enter the kiva in the early evening and settle themselves in 
their proper places, men in the front rows down the two long sides,’’ women 
behind them, old people and cripples in a room (private house) adjoining the 
kiva'* and opening into it by a window from which the ceremonies may be 
watched. Babies are handed into this room to rest. After everyone has entered, 
no one is supposed to leave until the ceremony is finished; water for drinking 
is provided and there are pots into which spectators may urinate. On top of the 
roof, beside the hatchway, sits a guard'* with his weapons. He serves as protector 
and at the same time as messenger to do any necessary errands, such as locking 
the house of some spectator who has forgotten to turn the key. 

No jewelry may be worn in the kiva and clothing must be of the old type. 
The leader and the two Tabush who must remain near the fireplace wear breech 
clouts; other men wear rolled-up cotton pajama-like pants. Women must wear 
mantas without blouses and have their feet bare. The old style hairdress, in which 
women wore a knot at each side rather than the single modern chongo (club of 
hair at the back of the head) is required during the Huntuki" ceremony and 
when women society members are in retreat.'* Strong objections have been raised 
to girls coming into the kiva with “permanent waved” hair and when it was 
found that such curls could not be removed, they were asked to cover their 
unconventional hairdress with bandannas. Eye glasses are supposed to be aban- 
doned and even blue jeans worn by the young men are frowned upon, but the 
tentative order for their removal was so protested that it finally was rescinded, 


a concession to modernity. 


1! At the sides of the kiva are benches three or four feet high, but only Tabush members 
or resting dancers may sit upon them. Even these individuals may not smoke or eat except 
when sitting upon the kiva floor. 

12 The modern substitute for the old raised area in prehistoric keyhole-type kivas and 
rectangular plattorm kivas, the area marked off by a low wall in some circular kivas and, pre- 
sumably, by the low clay ridges in the BM III pit houses of the eastern area. During certain 
ceremonies involving rough and tumble fighting by men, to represent the tempestuous elements 
and thus add “power” to the “holy water” being consecrated, women and children are segre- 
gated in this room. Such segregation also is used during ceremonies intended for adult men only 
and in War Society activities designed to harden novitiates. 

13 The Kiulesoma: kiule means “wild goose,” soma means “chief.” 

14 This old-fashioned hairdress is required of women when engaged ceremonially in Zia 
pueblo, and probably in other villages as well. 
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During each of the first four nights of the big ceremony, dramatic acts of 
magic are staged by various societies which may have spent months or even years 
in preparation. These are not necessarily duplicated in other presentations of the 
same ceremony; they are chosen beforehand after much consultation and debate 
to fit into what appear to be specific problems of the period (such as war or 
drought) as well as to honor supernaturals and to indicate “power.” The chorus 
which accompanies the acts consists of the Tsuntash male members for the Squash 
kiva and the Tabush members for the Turquoise. Only one or two acts are 
offered each evening. Members of the performing society quietly slip into the 
kiva, singing in voices scarcely audible until they reach the center, when they 
increase their volume until the words may be heard. Before they begin their 
performance they dance around the central area while singing songs invented 
to amuse the spectators. Such songs, Pueblo style, often deal with personalities 
and evoke much mirth. 

Each act is put on successively in the two kivas by a society, the members 
moving from one to the other while the two audiences remain in place in which- 
ever kiva their membership places them.’® After a performance there is an inter- 
mission of about ten minutes, during which the chorus sings and men, women, 
and children go to the central area to relax by dancing. This dance consists 
merely of a line of men and a parallel line of women moving about in a circle. 

To archaeologists one of the most important of the acts of magic is that of 
the Mountain Lion society, in which the first of the two holes secretly dug into 
the floor is used. This hunting group has made its preparations beforehand, and 
when the people have assembled in the kiva, the Hunt Chief is reminded by the 
officials that it is his duty to provide food for the hungry people. Stepping up 
to the fireplace, he picks up the poker always kept lying there and considered 
to be sacred as a symbol of the fire and also as representation of a hunting stick. 
With this he begins digging into the clay floor in front of the fireplace. When he 
has made a hole and pushed the dirt aside (the pot beneath being unseen by 
the audience), he reaches down and pulls out four or five pack rats, one after 
the other, and tosses them to the spectators, who scramble in all directions, club- 
bing and grabbing for them. Then he pulls out the pack rat nest and handfuls 
of pifion nuts, which are tossed to the excited audience. He digs again—and dis- 





15 In Jemez a child takes membership in his father’s kiva, but if a woman marries a 
man of opposite kiva affiliations she relinquishes membership in her own group and joins his. 
This insures the bilateral two-generation family solidarity with emphasis on the patrilineal side 
customary to the Tanoan system, in contrast to the lineage principle stressed by Hopi, Zufi, 
and the Keresans. 
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covers five or six live rabbits which go leaping about among the people and are 
killed on the spot.’® 

Then the members of the Mountain Lion Society go to the center of the kiva 
and present two or three animals to the sponsor of the fiesta, the leader of Tsun- 
tash or Tabush, and speak to the people, telling them that they must have faith 
in his society and support it in every way possible. The Hunt Chief has proved 
his power; the people are reassured. And the hole is filled, secretly, to become 
an enigma to later archaeologists chancing to discover its once-existence. 

The ceremony using the second hole is given by the Fire Society, whose prep- 
arations include concealment of one of their members inside this hole, with the 
top covered over except for two or more short reeds which extend out to provide 
air in the chamber below. 

When the people enter the kiva, the chief of the Tsuntash (or Tabush) is 
seated close behind the hole, his back to the wall. He is flanked by his right- and 
his left-hand men. Around the covered hole sit the other members of the society 
and behind them the men who are not members but who help in the singing and 
must remain inside the kiva for the eight days of ceremony. The leader opens the 
evening performance by telling the people to sit still in their places for the night 
and to pay attention to the ceremony. Corn Mother is to talk to them. 

The Fire Society enters and its leader explains that his group will bring into 
the kiva the Mother of the pueblo, the very being responsible for their daily food. 
According to Pueblo concept, the spirit of anything can exist both in the substance 
and as a personified form, so the society members go through motions indicating 
that they are scouring the village in search of a particular person. They find her: 
they report that they have discovered her weeping where she has been thrown 
out upon the community trash pile. Two men delegated to bring her return with 
a small ear of undeveloped corn, which is shown to the audience. The society 
members then huddle over the nubbin, making the droning sounds (like the hum 
of bees) characteristically used by all Jemez societies in procedures of magic. 
When they separate, a perfect ear of corn is seen standing upright in a basket. 
From the ear comes a soft and woman-like voice, the disguised voice of the man 
concealed in the pit below and speaking into a small pot. 

Corn explains to the people that her purpose is to sustain life, that she has 
brought the people to where they are today. It is wrong to disregard her and 
leave her lying upon the ash piles. She should be treated with gentleness and 


16 It is said that in the past, when Jemez ancestors lived higher in the mountains arrange- 
ments were made so that a bear or a fawn might be sealed into the kiva wall, to be brought out 
during the ceremony. 
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respect and always used properly. Even though some ears of corn may be small 
or deformed, they still are her children and should be appreciated, never wasted. 

After Corn has spoken, men bring out a small package of corn meal tied in 
a corn husk and ask to have a jar brought in. A member of one of the women’s 
societies is invited to make sure that this jar (which would hold some two gallons) 
is empty. She tips it on its side, runs her hand around inside it, and convinces the 
spectators that it holds nothing. At the request of the Fire Society leader she half 
fills the jar with water and stirs the meal from the packet into it. She continues 
to stir, reports that she feels the meal mush hardening, and is told to stir 
again. In a short while the jar is full of mush! This is what has been done for 
the peop!e by Corn, in spite of their having treated her so badly. The leader of 
the Fire Society carries the vessel of mush as a gift to the leader of the Tabush 
(or the Tsuntash), sponsor of the Huntuki", and it is passed around for all 
the audience to see. 

Another part of this act consists of making an ear of corn produce a large 
pile of kernels. In front of the hole on top of which is the basket containing 
the ear of corn, sit three musicians with rasping sticks held over the inverted 
Jicarilla baskets which act as resonators. Each time the magic-makers huddle over 
the ear, these men surreptitiously slip a handful of kernels out from under each 
basket, so that after a short while there is a large pile. This corn, placed on a 
scarf borrowed from a spectator, is presented to the head of the Tabush (or 
Tsuntash) group, and then distributed among the people. 

The hole in which the producer of the Corn Mother’s voice has been hidden 
is filled secretly like the other, and from this time onward the people (without 
knowing why) must toss pollen upon the spot when they pass. 

Another magical performance of these first four days is that of the Snake 
Society, a very important unit in Jemez.'* The intention of this act is to impress 
the people with the fact that they must stand firm in their belief in an afterlife 
in Shipapu, where it rains daily, crops are fine, and everyone is happy and healthy. 
But this reward is only for those who hold to the Indian way of life, are faithful 
to their societies, and keep in daily contact with the ancestors through prayers. 

To prove that Shipapu actually does exist, two of the Snake members are 
delegated to go there and bring back evidence. They leave the kiva and return 
later carrying sheaves of wheat, roots and all, as though just pulled fresh from 


17 The Snake Society originally was borrowed from the Hopi, according to tradition, even 
before the sojourn of a considerable group from Jemez on one of the Hopi mesas during the 


Pueblo Rebellion period of the late 17th century. 
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the ground.'* The society men thresh the kernels from the wheat and then 
huddle over the little pile of grain in the center of the kiva until they have made 
it multiply in amount, as the Fire Society multiplied the corn. 

The Bataash and Alahoyish societies, characteristically acting together, are 
supposed to concentrate on the more frightening types of magic, and persons 
who do not believe in their power are subject to harm from their patron deities. 
The Bataash may take a beautiful manta off one of the spectators, make it 
decrease in size, and hand it back to her. If some observant members of the 
audience notice that the embroidery on the tiny manta is of a different design, 
the owner still identifies the piece as her own. (Codperation and collaboration is 
expected of the members of different societies during these acts.) The Alahoyish 
men tell her that if she will chase any evil doers in the kiva and whip them with 
her scarf they will bring her manta back to its proper size. The case is greeted 
with delight by the spectators as well as by society members, who insist that she 
whip without mercy because evil doers deserve punishment. 

Then she is asked what she can pay for restoration of her manta and promptly 
produces a loaf of bread. But still she is not freed. The society leader in a 
long moral lecture explains to her that the manta was made to shrink as pun- 
ishment to her for vanity: she has loved herself more than the supernaturals 
and has taken part in dances to show her ability rather than to honor them. The 
woman chosen to play this part is supposed to be one who actually has some repu- 
tation for vanity, and the audience accepts the incident as real in every aspect. 

On the fourth morning the spectators are told to go down to the river to 
bathe, as during the next four days the village is to be visited by the deities. The 
singers have remained in the kiva night and day during the first period and will 
during the second, after this break. The audience has been in the kiva during all 
performance periods. Society members have spent their free time in their society 
houses, beyond the front of which a semicircle some twenty-five yards across 
is marked upon the ground. Because women may not cross this, even when taking 
food to the men, under penalty of being forced to join the society, a sort of 
doorbell is arranged by attaching a cluster of cow hoofs to the wall above the 
door. From these a cord runs to beyond the marked semicircle, and any non- 
member with business in the house must announce his arrival. Two men with 
their hair tied up in twin corn husk-covered peaks, barefooted, wearing old dis- 
carded black mantas around their waists, and ash-covered from head to foot, 
hover around corners to toss ashes on anyone stepping inside the semicircle. 
In case of such trespass the only way to avoid initiation into the society is to 


18 This type of procedure likewise occurs in ceremonies of magic in Isleta. 
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prepare food, carry it to the society house, apologize, and offer to make recom- 
pense, such as aiding in one of that society’s kiva acts. 

The groups who present the theatrical performances in this second set of 
four days are the Pecos Eagle Catchers, the Caciques, the Tobahesh, the Alahoy- 
ish, and the Fire. When its turn comes, the society enters the kiva and dances 
around the central area for a few moments (spectators who have been entertain- 
ing themselves with the pit house dance immediately dispersing), go up to the 
Tabush or Tsuntash and announce that they have come to contribute their part. 
They are welcomed and approved by beating of the drum. The society leader 
then turns to his men, asking them to choose the direction from which they 
desire a deity to appear. Staring toward the cardinal points in turn, they appear 
to deliberate and finally name the deity whom they have chosen some months 
before. The leader then speaks of this deity'’ who exists as a spirit and also 
as an object of nature—Male or Female Salt, a Mountain, etc.—and who by the 
magic of this society can be brought to earth in human form. He describes how 
the spirit gets up, yawns, and finally take his first step toward the village or 
is wafted toward it on a cloud from somewhere in “the seventh world.” With 
his aids the spirit comes through the fields, where he blesses farms and gardens. 
He blesses all the paths and roadways into the village and comes to the center 
of the plaza (a sacred place) to leave more blessings. Finally he reaches the top 
of the kiva, where his aids play flutes, make a noise like thunder, and give various 
animal calls (all actually provided through aid of members of the codperating 
societies). When the noises are heard at the entrance, white clouds pour from the 
mouths of the snakes, stars, etc., painted on the north side of the kiva wall. This 
is the pungent smoke of corn husk cigarettes, containing pine flowers, puffed 
by codperating members of other societies into the reeds extending from outside 
to the interior of the kiva wall. Guards insure the privacy of these “prop men.” 
At the same time double handfuls of shelled corn is tossed down the kiva hatch 
until a bushel or more lies before the fireplace. Then the deity is told to enter. 

Four or five deities may appear each night, summoned by the various societies. 
The first to arrive is Ash Boy, completely naked, painted white, and covered 
with several layers of mica so that he glistens like snow in the firelight. His face 
does not appear to be masked but the features are flattened by a thin layer 
of wet buckskin or cloth stretched taut, and so cleverly arranged that the observer 
cannot separate mask from flesh. Corn husks attached to the top of his head 
hang down all around. In one hand he carries a chain of carved wooden links 
or two tied feathers as token of authority; in the other is a small noise maker 


19 These are explained as “the five star” deities, for whom the katcinas are agents. 
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which gives the sound of a stick rubbed across the spokes of a wheel. He walks 
stiffly and slowly, almost inch by inch, following his guide past the society mem- 
bers who have left their spot by the fireplace to greet him and then separated 
into two groups so that the firelight may reach him. The guide, a society member 
chosen for his powers of description, walks backward before the deity, addressing 
him as a god of fertility from whom blessings are begged for the general welfare 
and for each specific need: fecundity of animals, good fortune for each family 
and the unborn children, for each corner of each house, the village, and farms, 
ability with farm tools and with household implements, etc. While the society 
members sing, the deity and his guide approach the center of the kiva, where, 
in front of the Tsuntash or Tabush group, the supernatural being slowly turns 
in a complete circle to indicate that the blessings requested are granted to all. 
The people accept his gifts by breathing inward from their own clasped hands. 
Some throw pollen or corn meal over him and those near enough draw a corn 
meal path for him upon the floor. 

When he has reached a place near the ladder, the society singers toss pollen 
over him as they tell him that it is time to go. He disappears behind the big 
canvas curtains covering the ladder area;*’ no one may witness the arrival or 
the departure of a supernatural.”* 

The post-climax let-down of the tense spectators is broken by a second frolic 
of the society members at the center of the kiva before they file out, to summon 
the same deity to appear in the opposite kiva. 

Most of these deities are conceived as in human form and of a single color 
which is covered with the glistening mica, although the Tsuntash supernatural 
wears stripes (like the Koshare). A bird supernatural appeared in the form of 
an actual road runner which was tossed through the kiva hatchway and landed 
upon the head of a woman who, not daring to touch a deity, sat rocking her 
head back and forth until the bird was caught. The white deities pertain to 
snow, ice, salt, and ashes; the green to peace, etc. In his color or in items of his 
dress each reflects certain identifying parts of the costume of the society by which 
he is summoned. Some societies function in more than one aspect, i.e. the Tsun- 
tash are warriors, rain makers, and sponsors of sports; they may summon 
supernaturals from any of these fields. It is said that in the last presentation of 
~~ 20 Ie is said that small evergreens were used to shelter this area before canvas was known. 
In Hopi kivas a blanket is held up by two men while scenes and actors for certain performances 
are being made ready. 

21 According to legend, one who doubted and sat upon the top of the kiva to watch, saw a 


bright flash of light in the east just as one of the white salt deities was called to leave his 
home and come to the village. He doubted no longer. 
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the Huntuki" the snow and ice deities and the warriors predominated (local 
concern touching heavily upon a long drought and world warfare), whereas at 
the previous presentation many of the green faced “peace” group appeared. 

The last or eighth night belongs to the Bataash.** New members are notified 
of their selection to fill vacancies in the society roll by the approach of a member 
who touches a “Mother,” the fetish of feathers tied together (presumably around 
an ear of corn), to the side of the novitiate’s head. This decoration and emblem 
of power is supposed to adhere at that spot, this society devoting their magic 
primarily to making things adhere to themselves. Lights are low and a bit of 
pitch or a small projecting stick or comb is used as an aid which none of the 
spectators are supposed to see. The new members are taken to the center of 
the floor and introduced to the populace. There are prayers and good wishes. 
Dancing by new and old members follows. A woman of the closely associated 
Alahoyish, attired in an elaborately embroidered manta, stands in front of the 
Tsuntash group to do an elaborate and very un-Pueblo-like dance in which the 
body shows little movement except for the fast swooping arms. These motions 
at a certain point are supposed to predict whether good will prevail and a fine 
growth of plants occur, or evil will triumph and the people separate. So quick 
are the movements that observers may long argue which motion was used, which 
prediction made. 

The Bataash, in their dance, appear one by one to test their skill in picking 
up a moon disc. This is made by stretching cloth over a small hoop, painting 
a turquoise-colored face upon one side, edging it with a fine red yarn fringe, 
and decorating it with fluffy feathers hanging from four points upon the peri- 
phery. The disc is laid face-down upon a scarf (about the size of a bath towel) 
on the ground. As the dancer passes it, he leans down to touch his elbow or his 
head to the disc, and if he has “power” the disc adheres to him and he dances 
away with it clinging to his body. The leader of this society picked up not 
only the disc but the scarf upon which it had been lying and carried both away 
on top of his head, to the delight of spectators. 

The last performance of this evening is the Coyote dance, in which two boys 
about seven or eight years old and costumed with a long corn husk tail and im- 
provised corn husk ears, dance alternately on opposite sides of the kiva. The 
swishing of the trailing tails brushes away the spirit paths, which must be sym- 
bolically obliterated now that the deities have returned to their distant homes and 
once more assumed their guise of natural objects. 


There is a benediction by the Bataash men and another by the head of the 


22 Parsons’ “Paste-together society” (The Pueblo of Jemez, p. 70). 
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Tsuntash, and finally by the kiva custodian, a member of the Tabush. The 


people are told to break their fast—to feast—and next morning to go down 
to the river to bathe. This accomplished, they spend the day in joyously visiting 
the homes of the new Bataash and of members of any of the other societies. 


AN INTERPRETATION OF ANCIENT KIVA FEATURES 


The Ash Boy Festival is over—but not so the ruminations of the anthropolo- 
gist. How old is this ceremony and whence? By placing ethnological data on 
kiva magic beside archaeological data on kiva features, what can we see of 
culture migration and culture contact? 

It is said that in the past an underground passage from the outside existed 
for entrance of the person providing voice for the Corn Mother and, presumably, 
for deity representations. It would not be difficult to guard such an outside 
entrance from prying eyes; villagers are not permitted to leave the kiva once 
the daily ceremony has begun. Have we here an explanation of the secret entrance 
and circular “performance ring” of the big Rinconada kiva in Chaco Canyon? 
Such a suggestion for this 11th century “sanctuary” is not new, although data 
to substantiate the argument previously were not available. 


The building consists primarily of a central circular chamber with an average 
inside diameter above the bench of 53 feet 5 inches. A one-room antechamber joins 
the building on the south and an antechamber complex of at least three and possibly 
six rooms connects to the north. On the east and west are remains of flimsy peripheral 
rooms. Within the circular room appear (1) a bench which had undergone two 
modifications, (2) a passageway below the floor level under the bench and wall, 
from north antechamber to midfloor of the circular room, (3) four seating pits for 
vertical roof supports, (4) a firebox in the south central portion and (5) vaults on 
the east and west sides. . . . 

Very unique among great kiva features is the subterranean passageway from the 
northwest sector of the kiva floor to the second of the north antechamber rooms. 
The passage is large enough to permit the thoroughfare of any individual who will 
stoop from the waist. . . . 

Beginning at floor level, the descent into the passage is by four steps with stone 
risers and treads. The walls forming either side of the passage are faced on the 
exposed sides only. A trench had been cut through the tough shale and the masonry 
sides of the passage were laid against the walls of the trench, the area between facing 
and trench being filled with random stone fragments and with mortar. From its 
beginning in the north quadrant of the circular room, the passage runs northeast in 
a fairly straight course to a point where, in a short curve, it passes under the primary 
bench and main wall. Here it rises in a series of steps to a level below that of the 
floor of the first antechamber room. Passing farther, it rises to the floor level by a 
second series of steps in the second room of the antechamber complex. . 
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Thus, we may consider that the passage was covered except for small areas of 
ingress and egress at either end of its course. Participants in ceremonials would have 
been able to appear suddenly on the floor of the great kiva without the necessity of 
making an entrance. The theatrical possibilities of the unheralded and mysterious 
appearance of any number of ceremonial figures, apparently from the bowels of the 
earth, are enormous. . . . 

The stone-lined circular trench on the west side of the great kiva floor was 16 
feet in diameter, 6 to 9 inches in width and 15 inches in depth. The trench was 
wholly below floor level and the interior of the circle formed was floored at the same 
level as the remainder of the great kiva. . . . Further, the steps to the subterranean 
passage barely cut the northwest curve of the trench. It would appear that the two 
features, passage and trench, were somehow connected. . . . A suggestion has been 
made that the trench was a base for a circular brush shelter (a trough for the upright 
support of the bases of massed branches), and that entrance to the circle was gained 
from the passage, with exit onto the great kiva floor. Participants in kiva ceremonies 
could then appear as if from the interior of the earth.** 


When we note that the passageway and the circular trench both had been 
filled in and obliterated before the later floor was built four inches above the first, 
we recall that the Huntiki" is primarily a ceremony for dedication of a newly 
built or renovated kiva. Construction of such a passageway might appear to 
involve considerable labor for such brief usage, but the Chaco people emphasized 
architecture and masonry more than any other occupants of the Southwest; 
archaeologists long have wondered at the care of these prehistoric builders in 
raising beautifully banded walls of faced blocks and spalls always to be kept 
covered with plain clay plaster. And in a task as large as that of excavating for 
building a great kiva, the additional work of constructing such a passageway 
would hardly have been appreciable. A reéxamination of other great kivas to 
make sure that some filled secret passage leading to an antechamber or to the 
outside has not been overlooked by excavators might be interesting. 

In the previously mentioned site of Te’ewi, in the lower Chama valley, one 
kiva measures approximately one fourth larger than the other kivas of this 
pueblo.** The large kiva was not completely excavated during the 1951 season, 
but in the half almost fully uncovered appear two tunnels running from the 
exterior and opening on the side opposite the ventilator shaft. Both of these 
had been used during the early period of the kiva (perhaps for its dedication ?) 
but had been plastered over when a new layer of plaster was added later to both 
floor and walls. In front of these tunnels the floor showed a large number of 





23 Paul Reiter, Form and Function in Some Prehistoric Ceremonial Structures in the South- 
west (Ph.D. dissertation, Harvard University, ms. 1946), pp. 178-189. 
24 Manuscript in preparation on excavations of Te’ewi, by Fred Wendorf. 
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small irregularly scattered pits which conceivably may have been used to hold 
a number of short trees to serve as screen when actors were emerging into the 
kiva. On another side of this kiva, some three feet above the floor, a chamber 
about two and a half by three feet in size, with coursed adobe walls, was found 
similarly sealed off from the kiva itself by the late coat of plaster. This chamber 
had been reached by two toe-hole recesses (also later filled with plaster) in the 
wall below. Like the tunnels, the chamber had been filled with trash. Thar it 
may once have held an animal or a crouching man, either to appear or to provide 
sounds as a part of kiva magic, is suggested by size and position, and might 
be held as hypothesis for the present in default of any other suggestion of use. 
Two trenches or possibly long crypts were found in the floor, each large enough 
to have held a man lying prone; their size and location of ends may clarify their 
function. 

That kiva magic may have been involved in use of the stone covered trenches 
radiating out from the central fireplace toward the four cardinal points in the 
big kiva dating in the early 1300’s at Point of Pines, Arizona, may remain a 
moot question.“” The trenches would have held a man, but the fact that their 
outer ends were lost in trash fill leaves uncertainties. 

It is conceivable that the peripheral rooms adjoining some great kivas of 
Chaco Canyon and elsewhere might have afforded places to which the old people, 
women, and children were consigned during the periods of symbolic fighting, or 
rough secret activities of male ceremonialists, as well as dressing rooms for 
actors. Reeds extending through the kiva walls from the mouths of painted “star 
people” may have led into such rooms or into the passageway between walls 
of a double-walled kiva. 

With mechanisms existent for bringing clouds into a kiva by means of puffs 
of smoke, various ceremonies might be better implemented. We know that in 
Jemez, when a new leader for one of the rain societies was being “made” by 
those responsible for the ceremonies—that is provided with the power and au- 
thority of his office—he was led to a marked spot where clouds (of smoke) arose 
mysteriously from around his feet to indicate his full acceptance by the cloud 
people. 

It is possible that the concept of hidden voices may have been variously used, 
as well. It is still a part of the initiation into both the Katcina group and the 
“Fathers” (Medicine Society) of the Laguna colony in Isleta pueblo. In both 
cases the initiate is brought to the society room after having been secluded for 
four days. Upon the threshold of the room, which appears to be empty, he is 


25 Excavations by University of Arizona: reports in preparation. 
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halted and a voice supposedly from the supernatural patron of the society ad- 
dresses him by his Indian name and asks where he comes from. When the boy 
has answered, the voice inquires whether he is becoming a son of the society 
“with all his heart” and whether he may later change his mind or regret his deci- 
sion. When the novice promises that he is joining for life, the spirit voice thanks 
him for enlarging the group of followers. The patron of the Laguna Fathers, 
Toikabede, the all-powerful being who resides in the Blue Lake but comes out 
to speak to new medicine men, and the patron of the Katcina society, the Katcina 
Great Spirit from Welima to the west, are impersonated on such occasions by 
the leader of the society, who is hidden beneath a blanket which appears to 
have been tossed carelessly into a corner of the room. Before the period of wool, 
buckskins or fur blankets may have been used, but it seems probable that since 
holes for concealment of actors were known, such would have been the more 
practical solution. 

Modified forms of the pattern of deific representation probably were invoked 
as a means of sanctioning the decisions of the elders in various crises. Ritual 
revolving about entertainment of the supernaturals is said to have been common 
in olden times. “Communication with devils,”** which in 1680 gave Popé the 
power and authority by which he raised the Rio Grande Pueblos to revolt against 
the Spaniards, appears to have been a theatrical stunt utilizing smoke and hidden 
voices, or smoke and the sudden materialization of supernatural figures by means 
of an entrance passageway or a hidden pit. Previous attempts at rebellion had 
died. The Pueblos never had been united, even within linguistic groupings, and 
were periodic enemies of each other. Popé, a conservative medicine-man and a 
patriot, had been imprisoned by the Spaniards but was not universally admired 
by his own people; he had been expelled from his native pueblo, Santa Clara, 
and had moved to Taos. Realizing that only tangible supernatural sanction 
could incite the Pueblos to action which might be very dangerous but yet offered 
the one possibility of a return to the old life—the only one proper for his people 
according to their myths and religious teachings—he made what he considered 
the necessary arrangements. 

Finally, at the summons of an Indian named Popé, who is said to have com- 


munications with the devil, it happened that in an estufa of the pueblo of Los Taos 
there appeared to the said Popé three figures of Indians who never came out of the 


26 Ar this date Spaniards believed as seriously as Indians in appearances of spirits; a major 
reason for the Rebellion was the continued persecution, jailing, etc. of pueblo religious figures— 
who at the same time were their principal political figures—for witchcraft and trafhe with the 
devil. Considering what we now know of the use of hidden voices and of supernatural visitations, 
Spanish subjection of medicinemen to Inquisition measures is not surprising. 
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estufa. They gave the said Popé to understand that they were going underground to 
the lake of Copala. He saw these figures emit fire from all the extremities of their 
bodies and that one of them was called Caudi (Caydi), another Tilini, and the 
other Tleume; and these three beings spoke to the said Popé, who was in hiding 
from the secretary, Francisco Xavier, who wished to punish him as a sorcerer. They 
told him to make a cord of maguay fiber and tie some knots in it which would 
signify the number of days that they must wait before the rebellion. . . . The said 
cord was taken from pueblo to pueblo by the swiftest youths under the penalty of 
death if they revealed the secret. Everything being thus arranged, two days before 
the time set for its execution, because his lordship had learned of it and had im- 
prisoned two Indian accomplices from the pueblo of Tesuque, it was carried out 
prematurely that night, because it seemed to them that they were now discovered; 
and they killed religious, Spaniards, women, and children. This being done, it was 
proclaimed in all the pueblos that everyone in common should obey the commands 
of their father whom they did not know, which would be given through El Caydi 
or El Popé.** 

Succeeding with their rebellion, the Pueblos then proceeded to burn the 
churches, break up the images, the crosses, and the bells, and wash off any taint 
of baptismal water and holy oil by a bath with soap-weed in the river. 


They did this, and also many other things which he does not recall, given to 
understand that this mandate had come from the Caydi and the other two who 
emitted fire from their extremities in the said estufa of Taos, and that they thereby 
returned to the state of their antiquity, as when they came from the lake of Copala: 
that this was the better life and the one they desired, because the God of the 
Spaniards was worth nothing and theirs was very strong, the Spaniard’s God being 
rotten wood. These things were observed and obeyed by all except some who, moved 
by the zeal of Christians, opposed it, and such persons the said Popé caused to be 
killed immediately. He saw to it that they at once erected and rebuilt their houses 
of idolatry which they call estufas, and made very ugly masks in imitation of the 
devil in order to dance the dance of the cacina; and he said likewise that the devil 
had given them to understand that living thus in accordance with the law of their 
ancestors, they would harvest a great deal of maize, many beans, a great abundance 
of cotton, calabashes, and very large water melons and cantaloupes* and that they 
could erect their houses and enjoy abundant health and leisure. 


That magic of the representational type went back as far as the P III period 
in the Southwest seems almost unquestionable; the date well may have extended 
much farther into the past. It has been pointed out that kivas, especially the great 
kivas, have had their primary use in connection with costumed dramatic presen- 
tations,** and the Huntuki" or variants still may exist in other pueblos from 


27 “Declaration of Pedro Naranjo of the Queres Nation (Place of the Rio del Norte, 
December 19, 1681)” (in C. W. Hackett, Revolt of the Pueblo Indians, pp. 247-249, Albuquer- 
que, 1942). 

28 Ellis, Big Kivas. 
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which it has yet to be reported. The deities represented in that ceremony are to 
be seen in pictographs on cliff walls not far from an old Jemez site near Hughes 
Sawmill in Jemez Canyon but Jemez does not claim the ceremony as its own. 
Long ago, say the old men, when the Jemez people still were living in the moun- 
tains and taking a large proportion of their food from hunting and gathering, 
they borrowed the Huntuki" from the Pe’lush people (Wekah in Keres) , whose 
language is used in the songs. These people were reputed a very intelligent group 
living on the San Juan River and carrying a culture much higher than that of 
the Jemez. They were noted for complex social organization, excellent architec- 
ture, and elaborate ritual, especially in connection with snow and with hardening 
their men for warfare. Eventually they drifted down the San Juan, seeking 
warmer terrain, and the Jemez moved southeast toward their present location. 
The Zufi likewise borrowed ritual from them and still use some songs in the 
Pe’lush language, the words of which are considered beautiful for singing. 

Were the Pe’lush the people of Chacoan culture? The description and the 
location both fit, and we have the Rinconada kiva with its secret passageway 
and performance ring as what appears a direct tie to a Huntiki"-type cere- 
mony. Parsons*® speaks of “the tsegylesh or pelesh (peleh, on one side) 
k’ats’ana,” the side dancers who distribute gifts, ceremonial bread, dolls, and 
bows and arrows in connection with dances of their own societies and even of 
other societies of the village. Are these, too, borrowed from the old culture to 
the northwest? Of course it is possible that Pe’lush refers only to an archaic 
Jemez language.*” But this seems unlikely in that the people claim they still 
can understand the words for the directions, but not the other words, that Zufii 
has songs in the same language, and that these are the people with whom the 
Jemez claim contact in early times in connection with other cultural items, such 
as the borrowing of much of their katcina cult and other ceremonial matters, 
to add to their own original warfare ritual. 

Neither archaeology nor ethnology can yet claim to have completely delineated 
any Southwestern cultural complex. When the two combine forces, however, the 
interpretations, derivations, and interinfluences of such complexes often fall into 
richly suggestive patterns. 


University of New Mexico 
Acsuquerque, New Mexico 





29 Parsons, The Pueblo of Jemez, p. 116. 

30 Leslie A. White, A Ceremonial Vocabulary among the Pueblos (International Journal 
of American Linguistics, vol. 10, pp. 161-167, 1944). White makes the point that borrowed 
and ceremonial terms probably are frequently misclassified as “archaic.” 





HISTORICAL CHANGES IN THE OSAGE KINSHIP SYSTEM 


BETTY R. NETT 


N 1862 two Osage kinship schedules, one from a male and one from a female, 
were collected for Lewis H. Morgan.’ With one exception® no further atten- 
tion was given to Osage kinship until the summer of 1950 when the data which 
is herein presented was gathered in Osage County, Oklahoma, by the writer, in 
a series of contacts with the Osage, a Siouan-speaking people. Before entering 
the field the writer had planned to use the genealogical method of collecting 
kinship data and to use five men and five women of over sixty-five years as 
informants. In practice the genealogical method proved to be untenable because 
many of the older Osage would not call a dead relative by name, and those who 
would were afraid that a genealogical survey would possibly result in contro- 
versies over the inheritance of headrights. Many of the older Osages who were 
interviewed did not speak English, and the use of an interpreter was not feasible. 
Other older members were reluctant to coéperate on such short acquaintance. 
Nine informants were finally chosen: six women and three men. The sample, 
while not strictly random, was taken to be representative, a condition suggested 
by the general similarity of the schedules. Interviews were intensive and were 
recorded in the presence of the informant. Formally the interviews consisted of 
collecting kinship terminology. As an informal derivative, non-directed informa- 
tion was obtained on behavioral patterns in ordinary and crisis situations. From 
all of the schedules (including Morgan’s) an older ideal kinship system was 
reconstructed on the assumption that all relationships were reciprocal: the system 
was stable. Morgan’s data were given preferential weighting because they were 
more contemporaneous with aboriginal social conditions. When the ideal system 
was completed, each of the ten schedules was compared with the ideal system and 
deviations were analysed. The system was then analysed in terms of the behavioral 
data. 


1 This material was collected by P. E. Elder, United States Agent for the Osage-Neoshoe 
Agency at Fort Scott, Kansas, and published in Morgan’s Systems of Consanguinity and Affinity 
of the Human Family (Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge, vol. 17, 1870). 

2 Some Osage terms were collected by Stephen R. Riggs and given in his Dakota Grammar, 
Texts, and Ethnography (Contributions to North American Ethnology, vol. 9, 1893), pp. xvii- 
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Fic. 1. The older ideal Osage system: above, man speaking; below, woman speaking. (MRL 


read Sis instead 


” 


man speaking 


signifies “male relative-in-law.”) [Erratum: In the chart for 


of S for mother’s sister’s daughter. } 
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THE OLDER IDEAL SYSTEM OF KINSHIP 


During the first half of the nineteenth century the Osage had a stable society 
with a well developed economic system that showed a satisfactory adaptation 
to the geographic surroundings. Both their social organization and their political 
organization had been little influenced by White encroachments. When an ethnic 
group is well developed organizationally, is satisfactorily adapted to its environ- 
ment, and has reached a state relatively devoid of change, it is reasonable to 
assume that there is also a stable kinship pattern, one that has not been changing.* 
A stable system is a balanced pattern in which relationships are of a reciprocal 
nature and the same relationships occur over and over again within the pattern. 
However, when these reciprocal relationships break down and when the smaller 
patterns become irregular within the larger system, this can be interpreted as an 
indication of recent change and perhaps of change to come. 

The reconstruction of the older ideal system presented here is based on three 
factors: the ten schedules collected in 1950, an assumed principle of reciprocity, 
and a comparison of the data collected in 1950 with that collected for Morgan 
in 1862. The ideal system constructed here and shown in Figure 1 can be 
considered to be a typical Omaha system in a relatively stable condition, and 
with the exception of the terminology for the mother’s father’s sister and the 
brother’s daughter’s children, the relationships are all reciprocal.* It has the 


3 George Peter Murdock, Social Structure (New York, 1949), pp. 113-180. 

4 Eggan divides the kinship patterns of the Plains Indians into two major types: Genera- 
tional and Lineage. The Lineage type is then subdivided into two subtypes, the Crow and the 
Omaha. The Omaha subtype is further divided into two parts, those of the Central Siouan 
tribes, and the Central Algonkian tribes. Osage is listed by him under the Central Siouan tribes 
along with Omaha, Ponca, Kansa, Iowa, Oro, and Winnebago (Fred Eggan, “Cheyenne and 
Arapaho Kinship systems,” in Fred Eggan, ed., Social Anthropology of North American Tribes, 
Chicago, 1937, p. 93). 

Spier states that the Omaha type is one in which the mother’s brother is classed as an 
uncle and his male descendants through males are uncles. The sisters of these mother’s brothers 
and their male descendants are mothers and these mothers have children who are called brothers 
and sisters. The father’s sister is called aunt while her children are termed son and daughter by 
a female speaker and sister's son and sister's daughter by a male speaker. The children of these 
offspring are called grandchildren. Among those from the central Plains Spier listed as being of 
the Omaha type are Osage, Ponca, Omaha, Iowa, Oro, Kansa, Quapaw, and Missouri (Leslie 
Spier, The Distribution of Kinship Systems in North America, University of Washington Pub- 
lications in Anthropology, vol. 1, no. 2, 1925, p. 73). 

Murdock states that in the Omaha system there are separate terms for the mother’s 
brother and the father’s sister and that the offspring of the father’s sister are classified as 
sororal nephews and nieces while offspring of the mother’s brother are classified with maternal 
uncles and aunts, a system that is found with patrilineal descent. He suggests that preferential 
marriage with a wife’s brother's daughter will produce or help to produce the Omaha kinship 
type terminology (Murdock, Social Structure, pp. 232-240). Although the Osage tribe is not 
specially classified by Murdock, the cross-cousin terminology of the Osage with patrilineal descent 
and patrilocal residence would make them “Normal Omaha.” 
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Fic. 2. The four patrilineages. (MRL signifies “male relative-in-law’; FRL “female 
relative-in-law.”) 
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Omaha cross-cousin terminology: for a female speaker, father’s sister’s children 
are son and daughter, and a mother’s brother’s children are mother’s brother and 
mother; for a male speaker they are nephew and niece and mother’s brother and 
mother respectively. In the first ascending generation mother’s sisters and father’s 
brothers are classed as mothers and fathers. There are separate terms for the 
mother’s brother and father’s sister. The Osage kinship system is patrilineally 
weighted, with four distinct lineages present: ego’s own patrilineage, his mother’s 
patrilineage represented by a line of mother’s brothers, his mother’s mother’s 
patrilineage headed by the mother’s mother’s brother in which the male descend- 
ants through males for at least five generations are called grandfather, and his 
father’s mother’s patrilineage headed by the father’s mother’s brother and who 
are in a like manner referred to as grandfathers. 

Close examination of the ideal system indicates that, with the exception of 
the instance cited above, it is a balanced system with reciprocal relationships. The 
exception occurred because in the old way of life the wife’s brother’s daughter 
was a preferential second wife. Thus ego’s mother and ego’s mother’s father’s 
sister could be married to the same man, namely ego’s father. This would make 
ego’s mother’s father’s sister another mother and her children would be brothers 
and sisters. The brother and sister terms are reciprocal: ego calls his mother’s 
brother’s daughter’s children brother and sister and they call him brother. For 


the mother term as it is applied to the mother’s father’s sister to be reciprocal, 
ego’s brother’s daughter’s children should be son and daughter. The terms son 
and daughter applied to such relatives were not reported by the nine informants, 
nor were they reported by Morgan in 1862. The terms mother for the mother’s 
father’s sister and grandchild for the offspring of the brother’s daughter's chil- 
dren seem to be relatively well entrenched in the system as a deviation from 


reciprocity. 

In the Osage system there is an overriding of terminology from one genera- 
tion to the next. The three lineages with lines of mother’s brothers and lines of 
grandfathers extend terms of the parental and grandparental generations to all 
descending generations. Offspring of the father’s sister are son and daughter or 
nephew and niece, depending upon the sex of the speaker, while children of the 
mother’s brother are mother’s brother and mother. Thus, terms from the first 
ascending generation and terms from the first descending generation are found 
in ego’s generation. Since the offspring of the cross-cousins are grandchildren, 
mother’s brothers, mothers, brothers and sisters, terms from the parental genera- 
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tion, ego’s generation, and the second descending generation occur in the first 
descending generation. The terms grandfather and grandmother are applied to 
all relatives in the grandparent generation with the one exception of the mother’s 
father’s sister who is called by the term mother (a term belonging to the parental 
generation). Offspring of grandparents’ siblings are referred to by terminology 
ordinarily used for relatives of the first descending generation, for ego’s genera- 
tion, for the first ascending generation, and for the second ascending generation. 
The system viewed in terms of the four lineages is logical. 

Sex distinctions are made for all classes of relatives except grandchildren. Only 
one grandchild term is used, yet there is a sex distinction made in the grand- 
parental terms. A female speaker calls both her sister’s children and her father’s 
sister’s children son and daughter, but her brother’s children are called nephew 
and niece. In like manner, a male calls his brother’s children son and daughter 
and applies the terms nephew and niece to his sister’s children and the chi'dren 
of his father’s sister. 

It is highly probable that in the older, relatively stable system, male speakers 
had a term for older brother and a term for younger brother, but only a single 
term for sister, while a female speaker had terms for older brother, younger 
brother, older sister, and younger sister. This terminology was attributed to the 
Osage by Morgan. Personal nouns used by a speaker in addressing his offspring 
are ordinal names indicating sibling position. No reference was made to the 
age of parent’s siblings. The terms father and mother were used for such siblings 
without reference to relative age of parents and their siblings. Nor was the age 
of a grandparent’s sibling considered with respect to the age of the grandparent. 
Insofar as could be learned, no distinction was made between vocative and non- 
vocative terminology. 

The affinal system was simple. Spouses of all mothers were fathers, spouses of 
all fathers were mothers, and the spouses of all grandparents were grandfathers 
and grandmothers. The mother’s brother’s wife was called by the same term as 
the father’s sister, and a man called his spouse wife, while she called him husband. 
The mother-in-law was called grandmother and the father-in-law, grandfather. 
All other relatives were called by terms which may be interpreted as male relative- 
in-law and female relative-in-law. These terms were used for relatives by marriage 


in any generation, and the general term female relative-in-law was applied to 


sister-in-law, daughter-in-law, niece-in-law, and granddaughter-in-law terms of 
the English system. For males, the term male relative-in-law was used for father’s 
sister’s husband, brother-in-law, son-in-law, and grandson-in-law. 
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COMPARISON WITH THE INDIVIDUAL KINSHIP SCHEDULES 


The two schedules published by Morgan contain all of the identifying fea- 
tures of the Omaha kinship system. The cross-cousin terminology for a male 
speaker is nephew, niece, mother’s brother, and mother, while a female speaker 
uses the terms son, daughter, mother’s brother, and mother. The mother’s sister 
and the father’s brother are classed with mothers and fathers, while there are 
separate and distinct terms for the father’s sister and the mother’s brother. There 
is a line of mother’s brothers, but since there was no report of terminology for the 
mother’s mother’s brother’s son or the father’s mother’s brother’s son, the presence 
of their two lineages cannot be determined. As compared with the ideal system 
presented, there are some inconsistencies in Morgan’s data. In the grandchild 
generation, it was reported that the mother’s brother’s son’s sons’ daughter was 
called a niece although her brother was called mother’s brother. This is highly 
irregular, for the sisters of mother’s brothers are mothers elsewhere in the system 
and in the balanced or ideal pattern they are also called mother. However, the 
mother’s brother’s daughter’s son’s daughter, who is also a female descendant of 
the mother’s brother in the same generation as this niece is called niece in the 
ideal terminology. It is highly possible that there existed some confusion on the 
part of either the informant or the recorder and that this was the relative in 
reference.” The report omitted terminology for other descendants of the mother’s 
brother in this generation. In the first descending generation for a female speaker, 
Morgan reported that offspring of the father’s brother’s son were called son and 
daughter, although elsewhere in the pattern he reported the offspring of a brother 
for a female speaker as being nephew and niece. Here again there may have been 
some confusion on the part of the reporter or the informant as to the relationship 
concerned, for with a female speaker the father’s brother’s daughter’s children 
are son and daughter and the father’s brother’s son’s children are son and daugh- 
ter for a male speaker. With the exception of the terms recorded for the children 
of the father’s brother’s son for a female speaker, terminology in the second 
descending generation, in the first descending generation, in ego’s generation, and 
in the first ascending generation is identical to the terminology used in the older 
ideal system. The eight terms in the grandparent generation are identical with 
the terms reported in the ideal system, but no reference is made to the term 
which seem to vary most in this generation, namely the mother’s father’s sister. 
It is to be regretted that this relation term was not reported, for it would be 


5 Morgan's schedules contain a number of typographical errors including the transposing 
of entire lines of print. 
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valuable as a point of comparison with the schedules which were collected in 1950. 
Likewise, Morgan did not record the terminology for the offspring of the grand- 
parents’ siblings, and here again it is unfortunate, since there is more deviation 
and indication of change for this generation in the nine schedules collected in 
1950 than in any other generation. 

Schedule Number One of those collected in 1950 is that of a female Osage 
sixty-five years of age, and follows very closely the ideal schedule. Her cross- 
cousin terminology for the Omaha type kinship pattern is identical: namely son, 
daughter, mother’s brother, and little mother. Besides her own patrilineage, she 
has three distinct lineages: a line of mother’s brothers, a line of little grandfathers 
headed by her mother’s mother’s brother, and a line of little grandfathers of 
which her father’s mother’s brother is the acknowledged head. The terminology 
of the first and second descending generation of informant Number One follows 
the ideal schedule identically, with the exception of the use of little mother in- 
stead of mother for the female offspring of mother’s brothers, and that of her 
own generation varies only slightly in that there is no specific designation for 
older and younger sisters. Terminology in the first ascending generation is 
identical to that of the ideal system. However, in the case of female offspring 
of the biological mother’s brother, the diminutive is always attached to the term 
mother, and these females become little mothers. Grandparent generation ter- 
minology of this informant is also identical with the ideal system. Offspring of the 
biological grandparents’ siblings, with the exception of the offspring of the 
mother’s father’s sister, are terminologically designated exactly as in the ideal 
system. It is the grandfathers among these offspring who establish two of the 
patrilineages. As the informant emphatically declared, “You have grandfathers 
for five generations and you don’t have any more relatives than that! But I 
suppose you could have more if you needed them!” Although the informant could 
not be positive of the “correct” terminology for the children of the father’s 
mother’s sister, she postulated that they would probably be designated father or 
mother’s brother, and mother. No confusion existed in her mind as to the true 
biological relationship of these individuals, but the lapse of time and the disuse 
of the terms clouded her memory as to the precise terminology which would be 
applicable. This coupled with the fact that in the ideal system a male speaker uses 
mother’s brother and mother, gives an adequate explanation for her perplexity. 
She would offer no terminology for her father’s father’s sister’s children. Thus, 
with only minor variations informant Number One presented a schedule identical 
with the older ideal system. 

Schedule Number Two is that of a woman of eighty years, and follows very 
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closely the system presented in the ideal pattern. Cross-cousin terminology is that 
of the typical Omaha system. The four lineages previously attributed to the 
Osage system are present. The terminology of ego’s generation as well as the 
grandchild and the first ascending generations is identical to the ideal system 
except that the term /ittle mother is used instead of mother for all female off- 
spring of mother’s brothers. For older and younger brothers and for older and 
younger sisters she has distinct terms, as does the ideal pattern. Grandparental 
generation terminology is also identical to the ideal system, with the exception 
of the mother’s father’s sister who is called little mother. It seems strange that 
this mother should be called little mother when the mothers’ sister is called mother 
without the diminutive, for both the mother’s father’s sister and the mother’s 
sister were potential wives for ego’s father. In the grandparental generation the 
importance of the lineages is indicated by use of grandparent terms for the 
mother’s mother’s brother’s children and the father’s mother’s brother’s children. 
Children of the mother’s mother’s sister, those of the mother’s father’s brother, 
and those of the father’s father’s sister are also reported as grandparents. (This 
feature is illustrative of the trend which appears to be developing: a tendency 
to misuse the old lineage principle by calling all children of siblings of the grand- 
parents by grandfather and grandmother terms.) The schedule which this inform- 
ant offered conforms for the most part to the ideal pattern. 

Schedule Number Three was taken from a sixty-two year old woman, and 
presents all the salient characteristics of the Omaha system. This informant was 
very conscious of the existence of the three lineages and was equally insistent 
that each head established a lineage where the terms mother’s brother and little 
grandfather continued for five generations. This informant had no precise terms 
to indicate the age of sisters in relation to her own age, and she used the diminu- 
tive when referring to the female offspring of the mother’s brother, for the father’s 
brother, for the mother’s sister, and for the spouses of these individuals. This is 
a trend toward distinguishing terminologically between biological and classifica- 
tory parents. In the grandparental generation this informant uses the grandparent 
terms throughout, even in reference to the mother’s father’s sister who is termed 
mother in the ideal pattern. This would be in a reciprocal relationship with her 
brother’s daughter’s children whom she calls grandchildren. She calls all of the 
offspring of grandparents’ siblings little grandfather and little grandmother. Yet 
she is distinctly aware of the two little grandfathers who belong to the aforemen- 
tioned lineages. However, this may well be a misusage of the lineage principle. 
The use of the term little with the grandfather and grandmother terms when they 


are applied to offspring of the grandparents’ siblings parallels its use when 
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referring to mother’s sister, father’s brother, or the iemale offspring of mother’s 
brother. 

The informant for schedule Number Four was a seventy year old woman who 
could not speak fluent English. The schedule she gave has the identifying char- 
acteristics of the Omaha kinship system. She made no distinction for the age of 
siblings, either male or female, but this may be because of the difficulty of phras- 
ing questions so that she could understand. The only offspring of the grand- 
parents’ siblings which she reported were the offspring who appear in the two 
lineages: her mother’s mother’s patrilineage and her father’s mother’s patrilineage. 
The only place that the diminutive is used is for the female offspring of the 
mother’s brother. In a system which has both sororal polygyny and preferential 
marriage to a wife’s brother’s daughter it would be logical to call both the 
mother’s sister and the mother’s brother’s daughter by the same term. In the 
schedule, however, the mother’s sister is another mother while the mother’s 
brother’s daughter is little mother. However, mother’s sister is expected to be 
older than a mother’s brother’s daughter, and in a society where age is a respect 
factor it is quite logical for the use of the diminutive to be used first for this 
relative. 

Informant Number Five was a sixty-two year old woman. Her system has all 
of the identifying features of the Omaha kinship system, and her cross-cousin 
terminology is typical. Her terminology in the second descending generation and 
the first descending generation is identical with that presented in the ideal pattern 
except for the use of little in referring to the mother’s brother’s son’s son’s 
daughter and the mother’s brother’s son’s daughter. For her own generation she 
varies from the ideal system only in so far as she makes no age distinction for 
the various siblings, and she calls her mother’s brother’s daughter little mother 
instead of mother. In the first ascending generation she uses little mother and 
little father for mother’s sister and father’s brother, thus making a distinction 
between biological and classificatory parents. She did not recall the terminology 
for the mother’s father’s sister or for any of the siblings of grandparents except 
for father’s mother’s brother’s and mother’s mother’s brother’s children who were 
reported as little grandparents. Here we have the use of the word little in referring 
to terminological grandparents who are not in the grandparent generation. 

Schedule Number Six is the terminology of a sixty year old woman and is the 
most deviant of any collected. The pattern is, however, still within what is con- 
sidered an Omaha system. The cross-cousin terminology is correct, as is the 
terminology for parents’ siblings. The four lineages are partially indicated, but 
she seemed unaware of the two lineages headed by the mother’s mother’s brother 
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and the father’s mother’s brother. In the second descending generation she has 
three nieces who are the female offspring of the three nieces in the first descending 
generation. The brothers of these nieces are called grandchild. This use of niece 
for the brother’s daughter’s daughter is the only indication in all the schedules 
that the terminology for the brother’s daughter’s children may be different from 
that applied to most other relatives in the grandchild generation. Because of 
the use of mother for the mother’s father’s sister, it would be expected that a 
brother’s daughter’s children could be reciprocally called son and daughter. 
However, in this schedule, which did report a variation of the grandchild termi- 
nology, the term niece is used for the offspring of the brother’s daughter and the 
term grandmother for the mother’s father’s sister. Thus in this schedule the termi- 
nology is still not reciprocal. In ego’s own generation there is no age distinction 
made for either brothers or sisters. This informant applied grandparental terms 
to all of the offspring of the grandparents’ siblings. This schedule uses little 
mother and little father for all relatives except the actual biological parents. The 
diminutive is also used in referring to grandparental terminology which is not 
in the second ascending generation. 

Schedule Number Seven is that of a seventy-four year old man and has 
marked similarities to the ideal system. He reports correct Omaha cross-cousin 
terminology. Mother’s sisters are classed with mothers and father’s brothers are 
fathers and there are separate terms for the mother’s brother and the father’s 
sister. The usual four patrilineages are present. In the second descending genera- 
tion, in the first descending generation, in ego’s generation, and in the first 
ascending generation, the terminology in this schedule is identical with that in 
the ideal system except that this schedule uses the diminutive to distinguish be- 
tween classificatory and biological parents. The mother’s father’s sister is called 
little grandmother. All grandparents’ sibling’s offspring were termed little grand- 
mother and little grandfather with the exception of the children of the mother’s 
father’s sister who are termed little father and little mother and the children of 
the father’s father’s sister for whom the informant could not recall definite kin- 
ship terms. 

Schedule Number Eight is that of a sixty-five year old man and is almost 
entirely similar to the older ideal system. His cross-cousin terminology is that of 
the Omaha system, as is his terminology for the siblings of his parents. The four 
lineages are distinct, and the informant was aware of his mother’s mother’s 
patrilineage and his father’s mother’s patrilineage. Throughout the schedule little 
mother and little father are used to distinguish classificatory parents from biologi- 
cal parents. The terms little grandfather and little grandmother are used to apply 
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to classificatory grandparents in any generation except the second ascending gen- 
eration. Little mother is used for the mother’s father’s sister, but his brother’s 
daughter’s children are called by the grandchild term in a nonreciprocal fashion. 
Little grandmother and little grandfather have been used for all offspring of the 
grandparent’s siblings with the exception of the mother’s father’s sister’s children; 
these are called brother and sister as in the ideal system. 

Schedule Number Nine gives the terminology used by a sixty-two year old 
man, and very closely follows the terminology used in the ideal system. The 
informant was most conscious of the four lineages which are present in the Osage 
kinship system, and even more, he was aware of the fact that patrilineal clans 
are responsible for these lineages. Unlike the other informants he explained the 
terminology for a father’s sister’s offspring by the fact that in the old days it 
used to be correct for a girl to marry her father’s sister’s husband. The terminology 
for the first four generations, with the exception of distinguishing between biologi- 
cal and classificatory parents, is the same as the terminology in the ideal system. 
His terminology for the grandparertal generation is simply grandmother and 
grandfather with the prefix little when the grandmother term is applied to the 
mother’s father’s sister. This would give a reciprocal relationship with the off- 
spring of the brother’s daughter’s children whom he called grandchild. The only 
offspring of the siblings of grandparents for which he gave kinship terminology 
were the mother’s mother’s brother’s children and the father’s mother’s brother's 
children. These he called little grandfathers and little grandmothers. He did not 


extend these terms to the other offspring of siblings of grandparents. 


BEHAVIOR BETWEEN RECIPROCAL PAIRS OF RELATIVES® 


Parent:child relationship. Osage parents were responsible for the care and 
education of their offspring, and until the children were about six years old both 
the boys and girls were left to the mother for the simple training of infancy. At 
about the age of six, the boys began to receive initial instruction in the arts of 
hunting and warfare from their father but he took no responsibility for the 
education of his daughters. Their training was left to the mother, who instructed 
them in the running of a household and in their part in the economic aspects 
of the culture. However, fathers were responsible for their daughter’s keep until 





6 For a description of Osage marriage customs see Francis La Flesche, Osage Marriage 
Customs (American Anthropologist, vol. 14, pp. 127-130, 1916). For a description of Osage 
behavior in other crisis situations see S. M. Barrett, Philip Dickerson, John Hunter, Paul 
Vissier, G. A. Dorsey, and other early writers. In general Osage customs paralleled situations 
in other Plains groups. 
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they were married, just as it was considered ideal for the father to care for his 
sons until they were of age and to furnish them with enough horses to give them 
an economic start in the society. In addition the father was expected to furnish 
a home for his sons and their wives for the first year of the son’s marriage. 
Physical punishment was not resorted to among the Osage. Children were pam- 
pered and not required to do that which they found distasteful. Whenever they 
cried they were fondled. Yet they were expected to respect their parents. Direct 
orders, when used, tended to be given by the parent of the same sex as the 
offspring. The relationship between a parent and the offspring of the opposite 
sex tended to be affectionate without being too familiar. The oldest son looked 
after the father and mother when they became old, and he also looked after the 
father if he were the only living parent. However, should the mother outlive her 
husband, the oldest daughter would look after her, the two living together. Other 
persons who were called by the parental terms tended to be treated in a similar 
manner. The difference in behavior seemed to have been conditioned by proximity 
and opportunity for interaction. Thus, a mother’s sister was regarded as another 
mother, and in cases of sororal polygyny the opportunity for a close relationship 
similar or identical to that of the biological mother was present. In this case there 
was almost no social difference in the position of the mother and the mother’s 
sister. In the distant extension of terminology, behavior became more a question 
of attitude than of action, because an opportunity for close interaction was 
ordinarily not present. 

Sibling:sibling relationship. The sibling relationship was an important one to 
the Osage, especially between siblings of the same sex. Two brothers would learn 
to hunt and play together and this codperation carried over into adult life where 
it was extremely common for two brothers to hunt together or to go on war 
parties together. The oldest brother often assisted the father in the training of 
the younger brothers. With sisters the relationship was equally close. They played 
together, learned together, often married the same man, and codperated in 
rearing their children. However, the sister:brother relationship was more distant. 
Older sisters helped their mother care for younger brothers, and after the brothers 
began to hunt and engage in other activities of growing youths, the sisters still 
helped with the care of the brothers’ clothing and with the preparation of their 
food. Brothers were concerned with the protection and well-being of their sisters, 
and helped in rearing sisters’ children. Siblings were not supposed to quarrel. 
The sibling terms were widely extended to other relatives, and here again the 
relatives addressed by the same kinship term tended to be treated in a similar 
manner. The type of subsistence pattern required a large number of individuals 
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to codperate, including distant siblings. A successful hunt or war party depended 
upon the codperation of a number of men of the same age group, and one who 
had a number of brothers, or individuals whom he classed as brothers, was sure 
of such codperation. One informant summed up the situation when he said, “In 
those times all brothers had to work together: they couldn’t fight.” 

Husband:wife relationship. The husband:wife relationship was one of eco- 
nomic codperation. It was usual for marriage to be arranged by the parents, and 
the spouses were reported often to have been strangers at the time of their mar- 
riage. Social activities of the Osage were divided according to sex, and there 
was little joint social participation of spouses outside the home. However, the 
rearing of children and the necessary economic codperation led to an early 
development of a satisfactory relationship. Osage wives were treated well, and a 
good worker was highly valued. 

Grandparent:grandchild relationship. The striking aspect of the relationship 
between grandparents and grandchildren was that of affection. Unless the parents 
had been killed, grandparents took little part in the disciplining and training 
of the children, but they were quick to give them attention and love. A grand- 
mother would spend much time telling stories to her granddaughters or making 
simple toys for them, while a grandfather would often hold a small grandson 
as he sat by a fire at night telling stories or listening to someone else tell them. 
He made toys and arrows for his grandsons. If the grandparents thought the 
parents were too strict with the youngsters, they would intervene. The grand- 
children were required to show appreciable respect for their grandparents and 
could neither joke with them nor tease them. The terms grandfather and grand- 
mother were used to denote respect, since old age among the Osage was consid- 
ered worthy of such treatment. This attitude was extended to others who were 
classed as grandparents: the siblings of grandparents were treated as other grand- 
parents except that the amount of contact was less. Parents-in-law, who were 
called by these terms, were treated with the same respect. 

Parent-in-law:child-in-law relationship. This relationship was the same as the 
one of respect shown to grandparents. There was no avoidance but neither was 
there any joking or teasing. The respect feeling was indicated by the use of the 
terms grandfather and grandmother. A daughter-in-law lived in her husband’s 
family home for the first year, where, as one informant said, “She was treated 
like another daughter, only more so.” The daughter-in-law:parent-in-law rela- 
tionship was closer than the son-in-law:parent-in-law relationship. This again was 
because of the opportunity for contact. There was patrilocal residence for the 
first year, followed by neolocal residence. Since the Osage were patrilineal, chil- 
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dren belonged to the father’s clan, and the family had more social ties with the 
father and the father’s family than with the mother’s family. 

Sibling-in-law:sibling-in-law relationship. The older informants reported that 
there was no joking between siblings-in-law. They insisted that all relatives by 
marriage were treated with respect and could not be joked with, teased, or quar- 
reled with. Siblings-in-law were treated like brothers and sisters, and family 
members tried to make such relatives by marriage—especially females—feel as 
though they were members of the family. 

Father’s sister:brother’s child relationship. This relationship is an interesting 
one because in the old days a preferential second wife was the wife’s brother's 
daughter. Thus, if the child was female, she would be apt to share a husband 
with her father’s sister, and their children would be reared together. It follows 
that the father’s sister’s relationship to the female offspring should be similar 
to that of an older sister rather than to that of a member of the parental genera- 
tion. Two informants specifically mentioned that the father’s sister was like 
an older sister. A man would be a mother’s brother to the children that a father’s 
sister calls son and daughter. Thus a father’s sister:brother’s child relationship 
was one of mutual respect and codperation. 

Mother’s brother:sister’s child relationship. The mother’s brother was one of 
the most important relatives among the Osage. He was an individual for whom 
the deepest respect was shown. Even today the younger members of the tribe 
report that it would be disrespectful for them to look their uncle directly in 
the eye. Except on ceremonial occasions, it was impossible to joke or tease the 
uncle. He had a great deal to say in the important aspects of the child’s life. 
He was consulted in the Naming Ceremony, and also if the parents should die 
and the grandparents wished to adopt the children. As a rule he did not rear 
the children if there were other close relatives to do so. Informants were able to 
give detailed accounts of the mother’s brother’s duties. He had to approve the 
marriages of the nephews and nieces, and he was one of the chief mourners at 
their funerals. In return they all showed him the utmost respect, saw that he 
was never in want, helped his offspring support him in his old age, and kept 
long mourning periods when he died. This relationship was extended to the male 
offspring through males of the mother’s brother. The head of the lineage—ego’s 
mother’s patrilineage—was consulted regardless of his age. One informant said, 
“You should ask him even if he is too little. It had to be done, and you should 
do as he says. It was the old way.” 





OSAGE KINSHIP SYSTEM 


TERMINOLOGICAL CHANGES IN OSAGE KINSHIP 


On the lexical level, the treatment of real and distant siblings, biological 
and classificatory mothers and fathers, and siblings of grandparents and their 
offspring seem to have been most subject to change. In the older system a relative 
age distinction was made by a male speaker for younger and older brothers, and 
a general sibling term applied to all sisters regardless of age. A female speaker 
had terms for older and younger brother and older and younger sisters. In 
schedules one, three, four, five, and six, a trend toward the use of the generalized 
brother and sister term was noted. However, the special terminology which indi- 
cates sibling position of offspring was retained. These special kinship terms were 
part of the name which was ceremonially given to each child. 

In the older system no terminological distinction was made between actual 
biological parent and relatives who were called by the parental terms. The 
mother’s sister and the female offspring of the mother’s brother were mother and 
father’s brother was a father. There has been a decided trend toward the use of 
the diminutive when a relative other than the biological parent is referred to. All 
nine of the schedules collected in 1950 give the diminutive form little mother for 
the female offspring of the mother’s brother. Schedules three, five, six, seven, 
eight, and nine use little mother and little father for the mother’s sister and the 
father’s brother. The diminutive forms of the grandparent terms are also used for 
the offspring of grandparents’ siblings. 

Schedules one, two, four and eight report that the mother’s father’s sister was 
called mother, while all the rest of the grandparent’s siblings are grandfather and 
grandmother. Schedule five does not report the terminology for the mother’s 
father’s sister. Schedules three, six, seven, and nine use the grandparental terms 
for all of the grandparent’s siblings. The last situation is in harmony with the 
second descending generation where the reciprocal relatives are grandchildren: 
the former situation was not reciprocal since the mother in the grandparent gen- 
eration is not in agreement with grandchild and it is used for the brother’s daugh- 
ter’s children. Because the mother term here consistently agrees with calling her 
offspring brother and sister, because the majority of the informants reported this 
situation, and since it is consistent with the older form of preferential second 
marriage to a wife’s brother’s daughter, it seems that use of mother instead of 
grandmother for the mother’s father’s sister is the older form. If this is so, the 
use of grandmother for that individual and of grandchild for the brother’s daugh- 


ter’s children is an extension of terminology on the generational principle. It 
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should be pointed out that no informant reported son and daughter for the 
brother’s grandchildren, showing that the use of grandchild was most prevalent, 
but one reported niece used for female children of nieces which possibly indicates 
that the generational principle may have been overridden. On the other hand, it 
might be argued that the Osage had adopted the custom of marriage to a wife’s 
brother’s daughter relatively late and that this was responsible for a change to 
the use of mother for the maternal grandfather’s sister and that the reciprocal 
change to son and daughter in the second descending generation had not been 
made. 

The treatment of the offspring of the grandparent’s siblings gives a clear 
indication of terminological change. The ideal terminology is well integrated 
with the patrilineal clan organization. In the grandparental generation four 
patrilineal lineages in four different patrilineal clans are indicated: ego’s own 
from the paternal grandfather, ego's father’s mother’s with a line of grandfathers 
descending from her brother, ego’s mother’s father’s with a line of mother’s 
brothers descending from him, and ego’s mother’s mother’s with a line of grand- 
fathers descending from her brother. However, schedules three and six report 
lines of grandfathers descending from all siblings of grandparents; schedule two 
reports lines descending from the father’s father’s brother, the father’s mother’s 
sister, the father’s mother’s brother, the mother’s father’s brother, the mother’s 
mother’s sister, and the mother’s mother’s brother. Schedule eight has lines of 
grandfathers descending from all of the grandparents’ siblings except the mother’s 
father’s sister. It is possible that this confusion may result from a generational 
extension of the grandparental terms to all offspring of siblings of grandparents, 
but it would seem to be more logical to connect this change with a decrease in 
the importance of the patrilineal clans and a loss of understanding of the or- 
ganization of clan and lineage principle. 


CHANGES IN BEHAVIOR PATTERNS 


First, the residence pattern seems to have been changing. There are indications 
that it was at one time matrilocal and then changed to patrilocal residence or 
temporary patrilocal residence, and now to neolocal residence. Vissier’ in 1827 
reported that the man moved in with his wife’s family where he had a position 
of honor and respect with certain governing duties. All other early reports give 
either patrilocal or temporary patrilocal residence. The tendency toward patri- 
local residence may have been reinforced by contact with French trappers, many 


7 Paul Vissier, Historie de la tribe des Osages (Paris: C. Bechet, 1827), p. 57. 
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of whom took Osage wives and established their own residences. By 1850, tempo- 
rary patrilocal residence was a firmly established custom which under White 
acculturation has changed to neolocal residence. 

The importance of the clan as a functioning unit in the society has greatly 
diminished. At one time, according to La Flesche,* the Osage tended to be 
divided into two moiety-like groups which regulated marriage. Nowhere was the 
writer given evidence of the existence of such groupings. It is known that the 
four clans, in which occurred the four lineages associated with an individual, 
regulated the choice of spouse. It was impossible for individuals to marry some- 
one from any of the four related clans. Today, with the decrease in functions of 
the clan, this regulation is not as strict. One informant thought that it might 
be possible today for a person to marry into the clan represented by the father’s 
mother’s brother. However, she knew of on one who had done so. 

In the old days the extreme respect relationship extended to all of the male 
descendants through males of the mother’s brother. Today there is a tendency 
for the younger generation to respect their biological mother’s brother and to 
treat his offspring in the same manner as they do their parallel cousins. One 
young informant, who had told me that it would be wrong for her to look her 
mother’s brother directly in the eye, laughed when I asked her if she treated his 
son the same way. “That is my cousin and we play together: we even joke,” was 
her reply. The entire function of the mother’s brother has decreased to the point 
that he is merely a figurehead who is shown the respect that his position once had. 
The mother’s brother is no more important in deciding a family matter than any 
cther equally close biological relative. His male offspring would not be consulted 
in a family matter if he were dead. 

There has been a development of an extreme joking relationship between 
siblings-in-law. In the old days such a joking relationship was not possible, as 
relatives were all treated with respect and all relatives by marriage were treated 
with even greater respect. This development may easily be due to acculturation. 
The Osage have come into contact with many groups which have the joking 
pattern well developed. Older informants were quick to insist that this relation- 
ship should be one of respect and that the younger people were behaving con- 
trary to Osage custom. 


University or OKLAHOMA 
NorMan, OKLAHOMA 


8 Francis La Flesche, Rite of Chie}s (Thirty-sixth Annual Report, Bureau of American 
Ethnology, 1915), p. 51. 








RESULTS OF CULTURE CONTACT 
IN TWO MONGOL-CHINESE COMMUNITIES’ 


E-TU ZEN SUN 


HE TWO VILLAGE COMMUNITIES described in the present paper 

are situated in the southern part of Jehol province in northeastern China, 
which was formerly a predominantly Mongol territory. In 1928 the provincial 
administration of the Chinese government was created, but the Manchu-Mongol 
system of territorial division and administration—the Leagues and under them 
the Banners—were maintained parallel to the offices of the government. 

The villages lie in the Josoto League. One is in the territory of the Kharchin 
Right (or West) Wing Banner, the other in the Tumet Right (or West) Wing 
Banner.” The data on village life were obtained from two women informants, 
one from each area, and are applicable to local conditions around 1930-1934, 
when both girls left their birth places. Sarangerel Taichiid of Tumet was eight 
when in 1930 her family moved to other parts of Inner Mongolia, and in 1934 at 
the age of ten Narangerel Eltiid of Kharchin went with her family to live in 
Nanking. 

Southern Jehol is a border region where Mongols and Chinese have been in 
continuous first-hand contact for centuries. The culture here has long remained 
marginal to both Mongol and Chinese cultures. It is usually considered as a 
“sinized” Mongol area, but a closer scrutiny of the society there reveals a com- 
plex process of acculturation. It is the purpose of this study to describe the actual 
social organization of these communities, and the environmental background for 
the emergence of Mongol nationalism among persons born into this situation of 
cultural contact. 

Two reservations must be made with regard to the data. First, unless other- 
wise specified, the information in this paper is entirely drawn from the recollec- 
tions of the informants. But since they had left these communities at an early 
age, and each was to undergo different cultural influences in other parts of China 


1 The research for this paper was part of the Mongol project at the Page School of Inter- 
national Relations, Johns Hopkins University, under the direction of Professor Owen Lattimore. 
The project is financed by a grant from the Carnegie Corporation of New York. 

2 Owen Lattimore, The Mongols of Manchuria (New York, 1934), pp. 243-253. These 
Karchin and Tumet banners are marked nos. 44 and 47, respectively, on the map of Manchuria 
enclosed in the same volume. 
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during her adolescence, the information—especially that touching on attitudes— 
should not be considered as absolute, but rather as in itself an indicator of relative 
degrees of acculturation. Secondly, since both informants are Mongol, the de- 
scription of the village communities is necessarily that as seen from the Mongol’s 
point of view; local Chinese views of the cultural picture are not included. 


THE VILLAGES 


From their appearance these villages probably were indistinguishable from 
the average village in north China below the Great Wall. Ta-hsi-kou-men (Chi- 
nese term meaning “great west ditch gate”) village in the Kharchin Right Wing 
Banner was about thirty miles northeast of Ch’eng-te, the provincial capital of 
Jehol. It lay in rather hilly country, with the elevation ranging between 1,300 
and 3,300 feet.* In the time under survey it was not reached by rail or motor 
transportation. The main street in the village ran due north and south, probably 
along the contours of a small valley. Total population in the village was some- 
thing over forty families, making an estimated two hundred eighty persons. 
About three-fourths of the families were Mongol, the rest Chinese. Narangerel 
was quick to point out that the first row of houses on the right hand side of 
the street were occupied by Mongol families, the Chinese being established either 
behind these or across the street, because they were poorer people, and were also 
late-comers to the community. It was at least three hundred years since the village 
and region became agricultural, but the area was originally colonized by the 
Urianghan tribe at the time of Chingis Khan, approximately seven and a half 
centuries ago. 

The Tumet village was recalled by Sarangerel by its Mongol name, Gashaat. 
It was about thirty-five miles west of Ch’ao-yang, the metropolis in the Tumet 
Right Wing Banner as well as a trading and administrative center. About one 
mile south of Gashaat was the Ta-ling River, which was a sizable tributary of 
the River Liao. The terrain around the village was mostly flat, and the elevation 
was generally below 1,650 feet. The main street ran in an east-west direction 
and was one-third of a mile long. Around thirty families lived here, with the total 
population estimated at about two hundred ten persons. The Chinese and Mongol 
populations were about equal, and the houses of the two groups intermingled 
on the village streets. This area was first settled by the Western Tumets who 
migrated from their original home in Siuyuan, in search of more pasture land. 





3 These figures as well as that for the elevation of Gashaat are drawn from the New Atlas 


of China, compiled by W. H. Wong, Tseng Shih-ying, and Fang Chiin (Shanghai, 1947 ed.). 
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The local lore had it that agriculture began to replace pastoralism on a large 
scale toward the middle of the Manchu dynasty, when the Chinese began coming 
into the region. 

The economy of both areas was in the main subsistence agriculture. The ani- 
mals that were raised were kept almost exclusively for farm work, with only the 
rich keeping more than the necessary number. All appearances of a pastoral 
economy had disappeared. In the Tumet village there was not enough pasture 
land in the surrounding area for natural grazing, and almost all livestock were 
stall-fed the year round. The rougher terrain around the Kharchin village prob- 
ably accounted for the presence of a limited amount of pasturing. There in the 
warm months of the year village boys herded the farm animals of the entire 
village to graze in separate groups—cattle, pigs, and sheep—in return for some 
payment in food. Horses, mules, and donkeys were also common animals. The 
horse still ranked highest in the Josoto Mongol’s affections, although its impor- 
tance to the economy and polity of these people had become a thing of the past. 

Agriculture in southern Jehol was not unknown in earlier times. Although 
full-scale, settled village life dates only from the middle of the Ch’ing dynasty, 
localized farming was recorded at least as far back as the 10th century. A-pao-chi, 
first emperor of the Liao dynasty, was said to have established a “Chinese city” 
by settling captured Chinese in a colony, employing them to engage in agriculture, 
as well as to serve as a source of revenue from their salt and iron industries.* 
Travelers during the Liao dynasty, on their way to Ta-ting-fu (the present P’ing- 
ch’uan hsien in Kharchin Right Wing Banner) reported that there was farming 
mixed with an economy predominantly pastoral. West of Ch’ao-yang in the 
Tumet area some agriculture was also undertaken in the middle of the 10th 
century.” However, these agricultural ventures were all localized and sporadic; 
they were a specialty engaged in by a limited number of persons. It is still an 
open question how much of the agriculture of later times in this region was de- 
rived from these early beginnings, and how much was brought in by Chinese 
colonists of the modern period. There is a further question whether the early 
agriculture was independently developed, or partly or wholly dependent on Chi- 
nese origins. 

Our survey shows that for the recent past, at least, there was no difference 
between the farming techniques of the Chinese and Mongols in these two villages. 
The crops were similar to those of north China, with millet, sorghum (kao-liang) , 
and wheat constituting the staples. The principal vegetables and fruits were 
legumes, cabbage, carrots, turnips, sweet potatoes, apricots, peaches, cherries, etc. 


4 Rolf Stein, Leao-Tche (T’oung-pao, vol. 35, 1940), p. 51. 
5 Meng-ku yu-mu chi [Records of the Mongol Pastures} (1867), chuan 2, pp. 2, 23. 
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Opium was raised as a cash crop in both places, while the Tumet village also 
produced cotton and tobacco, partly for home consumption and partly for cash. 
Farming implements—such as the iron plough and hoe—were bought from the 
Chinese at village fairs, since no Mongol specialized in these crafts. 

Commodity exchange was done almost exclusively in other villages where there 
were permanent shops and where fairs took place about once every ten days. The 
Tumet village seemed to be more self-sufficient than the Kharchin, for aside from 
food-stuffs it provided most of its own basic clothing requirements with cotton 
and home-woven cloth. Both communities, however, needed the fairs to supply 
their farming tools, salt, oils, and hardware, as well as clothing materials needed 
for the Kharchin village. The villagers also sold their products at the fairs, but 
there was no fixed schedule of business days for the producers. Most persons 
took grain or other produce to sell when they needed the ready cash. In addition 
the Kharchin village was visited by itinerant Chinese peddlers, whose wares in- 
cluded household needs from wool yarn and hair-oil to pots and pans. 

Beneath the similarity in farming methods between the two nationality groups 
there did exist differences in the economic role played by the Mongols and the 
Chinese in these communities. In both villages the majority of the landowners 
were Mongols, and Mongols owned more landed property than the Chinese, a 
large number of the latter being farm laborers if they were not tenant farmers. 
Each Mongol family had its own land, which lay in large solid tracts— 
unlike the situation in other parts of China where the land was divided into strips 
through division among heirs. Mongol families often hired Chinese laborers, both 
permanent and short-term, to do their farm work; but it was recalled that no 
Mongol worked as hired labor for Chinese employers. 

Among the Mongols there were also great differences of wealth. Sarangerel 
recalled that in the Tumet village no Mongol was ever reduced to pauperism; 
one had at least a few mou of land {one mou is approximately one-sixth of an 
acre) on which to raise vegetables for sale. But the richest man in the village 
had immense wealth. His family name was also Taiciid: he was a relative of 
Sarangerel’s family and descendant of the sib that once constituted the entire 
village. His riches consisted of large amounts of land, with gold and silver bul- 
lion stored in his big house. His approach to wealth was purely agrarian: he did 
not display it in large herds of horses and cattle or sheep, nor did he try to 
accumulate more by investing in business ventures. In common with others who 
had the money to spare, however, he probably lent it to others at interest. The 
second richest man in the village was a Chinese, who was a recent arrival but 
apparently had come with enough money to start off with the purchase of large 
amounts of land and a large house. In the Kharchin villages things were some- 
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what different. There the poor Mongols often went to work at the lamasary 
nearby, or became soldiers, or traveling story-tellers, or left the locality to find 
a living. The “middle peasants” had some 30 to 50 mou of land per family, which 
they either worked on themselves, or rented partly to tenants. The richest man 
in the Kharchin village—recalled now only by his Chinese name, Ch’en, although 
he was a Mongol—owned not only tremendous amounts of land both in Ta-hsi- 
kou-men and other localities, but also invested his wealth in shops and real estate 
in nearby villages and as far away as Peking. 


FAMILY STRUCTURE AND MARRIAGE REGULATIONS 


The standard family unit in both villages was the patrilineal and patrilocal 
extended family. This included a man and his wife, their sors and unmarried 
daughters, the sons’ wives, and the sons’ children. There were very few cases of 
the breakup of a family and division of its property. But this standard applies 
mainly to Mongol families, since the Chinese, being more recent arrivals as well 
as tenant farmers and laborers, could not have brought their extended families 
with them, nor would they have had time enough to establish their own. 

Originally, the largest extended Mongol kinship grouping appears to have 
been the sib, whose members bore a common surname, called omok. There is a 
tradition that at one time a village consisted of the male members of a single sib, 
together with in-marrying spouses and immature children. This was no longer 
true during the informants’ lives in their villages. Instead, several sibs were to be 
found in each village. There was no formal sib organization, nor any tightly 
knit kinship groups such as Vladimirtsov describes.° There was no sib temple, 
nor any leaders who could represent all persons having the same omok on special 
occasions. However, in the Tumet village, in spite of concurrent use of Chinese 
surnames, families of the same omok were still able to trace their common descent, 
and in cases of need one would first go to people bearing the same omok for help 
before turning to others. In the Kharchin village, however, the adoption of Chi- 
nese surnames had gone to such an extent that people were not certain of their 
mutual relations in terms of the omok. This in turn affected exogamy rules, as 
we shall see later. 

Within the extended family, kinship relations were primarily based on consid- 
erations of relative generation; then within each generation relative age was the 


6 B. Vladimirtsov, Le régime social des Mongols: le féodalisme nomade (Paris, 1948), 
pp. 65, 74. The Mongol kinship system is the topic of a special study now being undertaken 
by Mr H. H. Vreeland, III, and the present paper does not propose to go into the subject in 
detail. 
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factor influencing the exact attitudes and behavioral patterns of the individuals. 
Though women occupied a position somewhat inferior to men, sex difference was 
overriden by generation. Those belonging to a higher generation and/or of greater 
age enjoyed greater prestige and authority. The practice of intra-family New 
Year's greetings, as recalled by Sarangerel, graphically illustrated this authority 
pattern: on New Year’s morn Sarangerel’s father’s parents were to sit in their 
room to receive the felicitations of the younger members of the family. Facing 
them on the floor knelt, in the following order, her father, father’s first younger 
brother, his second younger brother, her mother, her father’s first younger 
brother’s wife, his second younger brother’s wife, and all the children. All kow- 
towed to the old couple. Except for the children, among whom no strict ordering 
was enforced, the others must not place themselves in any but the prescribed 
places in the line. In return for the felicitations, the paternal grandparents would 
voice blessings for the whole family, and distribute gifts to everyone. 

Within each nuclear family unit, the attitude of reserve characterized the 
behavioral pattern between husband and wife; the point each must keep in mind 
was that the man’s first duties lay with the extended family. Upon his return 
from a long trip, for instance, a man should first greet his parents, then his 
brothers and unmarried sisters, followed by doing homage to the image of Buddha 
in the Buddha room (the burhanger), and finally go to his own quarters to greet 
his wife and children. The disciplining of children, however, rested primarily with 
the parents themselves, the grandparents seldom interfering. The father was 
usually the disciplinarian of boys after they reached the age of thirteen to fifteen. 
If not attending school a boy would follow his father around, observing work in 
the fields and on the farm. This took place in the Tumet village as early as when 
the boy was seven, but at that age the mother still retained the right to discipline 
him. After twelve or thirteen, daughters were instructed by their mothers in house- 
hold tasks, embroidery, sewing and cooking, and from then on girls did not mix 
freely with their brothers or male cousins in play. 

Respect and authority marked the reciprocal relationship between son’s wife 
and husband’s mother. In the Kharchin area the daughter-in-law had to say je 
when answering her husband’s parents. This was a Manchu word denoting abso- 
lute obedience, which was also used in former days by servants when answering 
their masters. The son’s wife must stand in the presence of her husband’s parents. 
She could speak with greater freedom after the birth of the first child, but as one 
belonging to a younger generation she must under all circumstances adhere to her 
inferior status. For instance, she might not partake of such luxuries as opium 
or wine except at her mother-in-law’s suggestion. 
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Joking relations within the family were restricted. A younger brother’s wife 
could not joke with her husband’s older brother, nor could a girl with her older 
sister's husband, nor a woman with her husband’s older sister. Narangerel reported 
that an older brother’s wife could joke with her husband’s younger brother (as 
among the Manchus). It was also said, however, that an older brother was allowed 
to marry his younger brother’s widow. This was the direct opposite of the prac- 
tice of the Manchus, among whom the incest taboo between a senior male and the 
wife of a junior man of the family was strictly enforced.’ Sarangerel recalled 
that the older brother enjoyed almost as much prestige and authority toward his 
younger brother’s wife as the father, but there did not seem to be any regulations 
as to the marriageability of these two. A man could also joke with his father’s 
brother’s son’s wife. Joking relation existed between a person and his or her par- 
ents’ brother’s children, a girl with her older brother’s wife; and a married woman 
with her husband’s younger sister. 

Administrative authority in the extended family rested with the senior genera- 
tion. The mother was the source of authority for most matters within the house- 
hold. While she was consulted by the father about external matters and family 
property, she was the one to give way in case of disagreements. The actual re- 
sponsibility for the family was often turned over to the oldest son by the mother 
after her husband’s death, or by the father when he reached old age (say sixty 
years) and wished to be rid of the chores of administrating the household. In 
such cases the younger brothers owed the oldest brother obedience. However, the 
old parent still retained his position of prestige in the family and in society. As a 
formality his son had to ask his opinion in important matters, and to the outside 
world the old parent still represented the family as its titular head. But there was 
apparently some difference between Mongol and Chinese attitudes toward pa- 
rental authority. In Tumet especially there were instances of young Mongol men 
protesting against parental control by leaving home; nor would an adult Mongol 
son submit himself to punishment by his mother, as the Chinese did without 
protest. 

In actual fact, the oldest adult son often assumed many of the duties of 
family administration before the father had even formally turned over the func- 
tion to him. These included all matters connected with field work, farming 
schedule, the hiring of labor, sale of produce, and general planning. However, 
the father would continue to control the family treasury, sometimes keeping hold 
of the key to the family cash box until his death. The sons, even adult and mar- 
ried, seldom had money of their own. In both areas for several years after a man’s 
~~ 2S. M. Shirokogoroff, Social Organization of the Manchus (Shanghai, 1924), pp. 100-102. 
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marriage he still had to depend on the family treasury to meet his own expenses. 

After the death of the old parents, the sons and their families continued to 
live in the same compound as one family, and seldom divided the common prop- 
erty. The oldest brother now assumed full responsibility and authority as the 
family head. But if their relations became so bad that it was impossible to live 
together, they might have to divide the property and live separately. In the Tumet 
village a relative of their father’s generation would step in to intervene and super- 
vise the division. For the Kharchins a friend of the father sometimes fulfilled 
this function. 

The wives of the men came either from the same village or from other villages, 
but in general the married woman kept up very close relations with her father’s 
family. Occasionally she could, with the permission of her husband’s mother, 
invite her mother to visit for a period of fifteen to thirty days. This was known 
as hiiiihen-eregene, “visiting the daughter.” A married woman was also allowed 
to visit her mother’s home occasionally, but she would be required to take along 
a colossal amount of sewing with her, to be done while away. This was intended 
as a reminder that the woman’s economic productivity must under all circum- 
stances belong to her husband’s house. 

The close contact between a married woman and her own family was carried 
over into two other spheres of kinship relations. First, married sisters also kept up 
fairly close relations. Their mother usually asked them to visit her at the same 
time for a reunion. In addition, brothers and their wives also became closely con- 
cerned with their married sisters. Sarangerel recalled that for the first four or 
five years of her life all her clothes and shoes were made by her three mother’s 
brothers’ wives who did it as an expression of affection. (Sarangerel’s own family 
could well afford to provide her with adequate clothing.) Secondly, one became 
deeply attached to the mother’s mother and her family. Narangere!l repeated a 
local proverb that described this situation: “Daughter’s children are like dogs in 
laulau’s (mother’s mother’s) home; they cannot be chased away.” In a patri- 
lineal extended family one was brought up with his father’s brother’s children, 
whom one regarded as members of the same family. Outside of these, members 
of the maternal grandmother's family were regarded as the closest relatives. 

In marriage regulations several features stand out. First, by far the majority 
of marriages were matches concluded by the families of the man and the woman. 
The father of a boy usually initiated the proceedings by requesting a matchmaker 
to find a suitable girl for his son; the match was considered a family affair, and 
the betrothal was marked by the boy’s parents sending the girl’s family certain 


presents: a hadag (a silk scarf), some jars of wine. In the Kharchin village people 
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also gave one sheep, one pig, a few bolts of cloth, and probably some money. 
The girl’s family did not have to give the boy presents until the time of the 
wedding, when he would be given a complete suit of new clothes. Dowry of the 
bride was arranged after discussions by the two families. Sarangerel recalled that 
in the Tumet area besides jewelry, clothing, and furniture, livestock and some 
land might also be included, although the groom’s family did not ask for the last 
items. Narangerel remembered mainly the trousseau on which the girl must con- 
centrate her attention as soon as the match was concluded. Aside from clothes 
for herself (to last her several seasons) , the girl must also immediately symbolize 
her duties as a producer in her future husband’s family by making many pairs of 
shoes for every member of that family. In both areas the betrothed girl was kept 
in the dark as to the man to whom she was engaged and the date of the wedding, 
until the last day. 

Secondly, by tradition exogamy rules were principally based on the omok. 
Persons bearing the same omok must not marry each other. However, all Mongol 
families in these areas had assumed Chinese surnames, which they used parallel to 
their Mongol omoks, but which were etymologically unconnected with the latter. 
This created complications, for people of the same omok might be known under 
different Chinese names, while the same Chinese surname might also be owned 
by persons of different omoks. In the Tumet village, where population appeared 
to be relatively stable and lines of descent could easily be traced, the original 
exogamy rules could still be followed to a large extent. But in communities where 
a greater degree of disruption of clan organization was evident, such as the 
Kharchin Right Wing Banner, there was a corresponding relaxation in the rules. 
There many families had lost track of their genealogy, and were often known 
primarily by their Chinese surnames even among Mongols. Thus when two fami- 
lies discussing a match found that their genealogies could not be traced, they 
would not let themselves be bothered by exogamic rules, regardless of their re- 
spective surnames or omoks. 

More specifically, in both villages a person could not marry a father’s bother’s 
child or relatives tracing their descent to the father’s side and bearing the same 
omok. Prohibitions also extended to the father’s sister’s children, but with qualifi- 
cations. In the Tumet community a girl was free to marry a father’s sister’s son, 
but a man must not marry his father’s sister’s daughter, the objection being that 
the girl would be bringing her mother’s blood back to the family. With the 
Kharchins the taboo was thought to apply to both son and daughter of the 
father’s sister, but also that it could be ignored if necessary.® 


8 Until data can be obtained from other sources, information on parallel- and cross-cousin 
marriages of the Kharchins must remain in this indefinite state. 
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Patrilocality was the general residence rule—the woman marrying into the 
man’s extended family with his father as the head. But matrilocal residence, 
though an exception to the rule, was apparently not a thing of rare occurrence. 
Nevertheless it must be borne in mind that these took place only when the patri- 
local norm could not be continued in a family, either because there was no son 
in the wife’s family or an only son had left the village to make a career in some 
Chinese city far away. The live-in son-in-law (known to both informants by its 
Chinese term yang-lao nii-hsii, i.e., “son-in-law to take care of the parents’ old 
age”) suffered from a social disadvantage, since in a patrilineal society and one 
in which feudal concepts of propriety still lingered, he was not only gaining for 
himself material benefits without much effort, but by marrying into the girl’s 
family was also giving up his right to establishing his own household. Sarangerel 
said that a man only had to be of respectable character to qualify, and that most 
of the candidates wer* sons of poor families who could not support themselves 
or lonely vagabonds giad to find the security of a well-off home. Two such mar- 
riages among her relatives existed within Narangerel’s recollection. From hearsay 
and observation her conclusions were that all men who became live-in sons-in-law 
were of weak character and economically unproductive, who either idled away 
their days or spent their wives’ property on opium. The attitude in both areas 
was that the man was being adopted, as it were, into the girl’s family, to share 
its property as one of its members. His children belonged to his wife’s family and 
sometimes would only bear her family name. For such a marriage the wedding 
was much simpler in procedure than that of the normal type. 

One of the ways of highlighting the value system and kinship system of a 
society is to ascertain the major criteria by which a match was determined. Though 
there were slight variations in the order of importance of the qualifications, the 
criteria in the Tumet and Kharchin communities show similarities in broad out- 
line. For the Kharchin area, by order of their importance, the desired qualities 
were, for a boy, (1) wealth, ie. from a well-to-do family, (2) personal character, 
(3) right horoscope, (4) not having too many brothers (so that his share of the 
family property would not be reduced), and (5) lastly, ability and looks. For 
girls, (1) skill in housework and sewing, (2) character, (3) looks, (4) horo- 
scope, (5) wealth and age, not important. In the Tumet village they were, for 
boys, (1) wealth, (2) character and personality, (3) ability, and (4) looks; for 
girls, (1) looks, (2) character and personality, (3) skill in housework, and indus- 
triousness. But for a Tumet no match could be concluded if the horoscopes of 
the boy and girl conflicted with one another, even when all the above-listed quali- 
fications were satisfactorily met. The relegation of the horoscopes to a place of 
medium importance with the Kharchins perhaps could be at least partially ex- 
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plained by the greater degree of disruption in the traditional society, hence mar- 
riage matches were made on the primary consideration of the material elements 
involved. The emphasis on inherited wealth of the boy stands in contrast not 
so much to the traditional Chinese practice as to the customs in modern industrial 
society wherein “ability” would have occupied a higher rank in the list of quali- 
fications. As to the low ranking given by the Tumets to the household skills of 
their girls, while it was a fact that girls after twelve or thirteen years of age 
were very much confined within the house, learning everything from sewing to 
cooking from their mothers, it was probably due to the fact that a certain mini- 
mum of such skills was taken for granted. Our information certainly indicates 
that as much skill and industriousness was required of the Tumet housewife as 
of the Kharchin. 

The procedure for the normal wedding in both villages was similar. The 
groom and close relatives first went to the bride’s home to fetch her. He was 
feasted all night, given a new suit of clothes by his parents-in-law, and on the 
next day the bride was brought to her husband’s home in a procession that in- 
volved members of both families. The main part of the ceremony then took place 
in the groom’s home—the worship of Heaven and Earth, obeisances to the 
groom’s father and mother and his ancestors. In all these rites the couple must 
kowtow. In addition to these major features, Narangerel recalled a few special 
characteristics of the Kharchin village which were thought to be reminders of 
the steppe past. First, the groom and his suite, upon arrival at the bride’s house, 
must beg the latter to open the gate, with songs and dialogues describing the 
purpose of their visit. This was considered to be the remnant of the pastoral 
practice of taking the wife by force.” Secondly, Heaven and Earth were wor- 
shipped by the new couple en route to the groom’s house, at a time and place 
designated by the lamas, and this ceremony was presided over by a woman 
specially chosen for this occasion whom the couple later was to call mérgiitilsen oi. 
Third, the first act of obeisance of the bride and groom performed at the latter’s 
house was done toward a fire lit in a brazier; this was reminiscent of the steppe 
custom of fire-worship at weddings. 

Mongol-Chinese intermarriage was prohibited in these communities through 
informal sanctions within the community. Each side said the other had too many 
defects as persons, and that marriage between the two was undesirable. So far as 
Sarangerel could recall none took place in or near the Tumet village. Some inter- 


9 A similar procedure was reported for the Manchus; however, it seems also that it was 
practised more by the Chinese Bannermen (Nikan) than by the Manchus themselves. See Shiro- 
kogoroff, Social Organtzation of the Manchus, p. 79. 
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marriage occurred in the Kharchin area beginning with the generation of the 
informant’s father; yet they all reportedly involved Chinese merchants without 
families and Mongol girls who were either extremely poor or had bad reputations. 
In other parts of China the picture was quite different, especially in later years. 
In Peking, Nanking, and also Chungking during World War II, there were 
many cases of Mongol men (about ten percent of those living in China proper) 
marrying Chinese wives, as well as a few cases of Mongol girls marrying Chinese 
men. The girl in the latter case, however, would be likely to be regarded as an 
outcast by her conservative Mongol relatives. 

Divorce was a thing of rare occurrence. A woman could be divorced because 
of the extreme displeasure of her husband’s mother, or on her husband’s demand. 
But since the social status of a divorced woman was low, a woman seldom thought 
of resorting to such measures, except in case of excessive mistreatment, when she 
would enlist the help of her own family to settle the matter with the husband’s 
people. If no amicable settlement was possible, the marriage could be annulled 
in the presence of members of both families, and the husband had to return the 
wife’s dowry. The woman would return to live in her father’s house, with very 
slender chances of remarrying. It was easier for a man to find a second wife. 
It is significant that the informants could not recall any popular belief that a 
woman could be divorced by her husband for failure to produce a male heir, 
whereas in traditional China this, among other things, could constitute an uncon- 
testable basis for a man to divorce his wife. 

Widows still in their twenties were sometimes persuaded by their families to 
remarry, but those with children almost never did. The men who married widows 
were either widowers or very poor men who could not afford a good match. How- 
ever, a well-to-do widower without children might be able to marry a young girl. 
A widow was not obliged to marry any particular relative, but it was thought 
the husband’s younger brother was often the choice, since this meant not having 
to enter a new family. 


WOMEN’S POSITION IN SOCIETY 


In old Mongol society—around the 11th-13th centuries—women had im- 


portant economic and social roles."? Were these characteristics retained in the 
Mongol societies of southern Jehol? How did women’s position here differ from 
that in traditional Chinese society? 

It is necessary to approach this problem from two levels, one dealing with the 





10 Vladimirtsov, Le régime social des Mongols, pp. 68-69. 
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role actually played by the women, and the other with the Mongol women’s ideals 
and interpretations of such roles. 

Actually, the Mongol women’s expected social and economic role was that of 
a housewife, whose scope of activity was by and large restricted to the house. She 
was not normally expected to take part in work in the grain fields or in business 
transactions. And as we have already seen, the head of a house was the father, 
who transferred his authority to the eldest son in old age; though the old mother 
was respected and consulted by her sons, it was they—especially the oldest—who 
represented the family in society. A widow trying to bring up her children without 
the aid of male members of her family would have a very difficult time: “The 
other people in the village would want to take advantage of an unprotected 
woman. For instance, if someone’s farm animal ate up the crop in her fields, it 
would be of no use if she protested; no one would pay attention to her,” said 
Narangerel. : 

Within the household the women were responsible for cooking, cleaning, 
working in the vegetable field adjoining the house, looking after the children, 
sewing, and those in the position of daughters-in-law must wait on their husband’s 
parents. In the Tumet village they also were required to spin and weave, and in 
both areas they were to fulfill certain additional functions at harvest time: to 
keep record of the amount harvested, and direct the laborers to place the crop 


in separate places for disposal—some to be consumed at home, other for selling 


or tax payment, etc. 

In the Kharchin village a redefinition of roles had actually taken place, 
owing to the widespread and prolonged absences of the men. Here a Mongol 
woman must, in addition to the customary household chores, also take on much 
of the work reserved for the men of the house, such as seeing to the repairing of 
farm implements before the ploughing season began, preparing seeds in the 
spring, hiring short-term labor at the market, and occasionally going afield on 
horseback to inspect the crops. Nevertheless, there existed in both communities no 
formally recognized role for women other than that of the housewife, with the 
exception of midwifery and religious seclusion. Most Mongol girls were given 
some formal education, but it did not go far, since it was thought sufficient if a 
girl learned to keep family accounts. From around twelve she was detached from 
her male playmates to learn the household arts. Seclusion was particularly em- 
phasized: adolescent girls were not to go out of the family compound or work in 
the vegetable fields without the company of a mother or aunt. 

In the matter of family finance the Mongol woman enjoyed greater powers 
than the average Chinese peasant woman, in that the former usually had control 
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of the money in the house. An aged mother might even succeed in holding on 
to the family treasury after all other prerogatives had passed to the younger 
generation. However, this advantage appears to have been offset by some other 
aspects of intra-family relations. When it came to a matter of policy decision, 
the aged mother generally followed her son’s suggestions as to the right thing to 
do; and when a man consulted his wife about matters concerning family property 
or finance, his view ruled in case of disagreement. However, in matters within 
the household the oldest woman of the house usually enjoyed full authority. 

Legal property rights normally belonged to the man of the house. If a woman 
brought land with her as a part of her dowry, it would be regarded as an addi- 
tion to the family property so far as use of the land was concerned, and the crops 
from this land were placed together with those of the family and shared by all. 
But it was not to be accreted to the family property should a separation of the 
family occur, Sor the ownership of this land had passed exclusively into the hands 
of the woman’s husband when they were married. On the other hand, women’s’ 
property rights were manifested in the exceptional cases of spinsterhood, when 
the girl would be given a share of the family property before the parents died. 

Organized life among the women was found chiefly in the Kharchin village, 
where there was a large number of sisterhoods. These were rather closely knit 
personal associations, formed by girls among their close friends at the age of 
fifteen or sixteen; there were no group names, and few exceeded six or eight 
members. The chief function of these sisterhoods appeared to be providing 
mutual aid for the “sworn sisters”—whether in terms of money, or work (girls 
could help each other make their trousseaux), or moral support. A story was told 
by Narangerel how a man reformed in the treatment of his wife after the latter’s 
sworn sisters descended on him in a body, demanding an explanation of his 
former not-so-gentle ways. But before drawing any conclusion as to the signifi- 
cance of such sisterhoods for the social position of Mongol women in general, 
we should take account of two additional points. One was the fact that neither 
Sarangerel nor Narangerel knew the word anda, meaning in Mongol a “sworn 
brother,” which was an important institution in classical Mongol structure, al- 
though both informants had heard of brotherhoods among men in their own dis- 
tricts. Secondly, no sisterhoods existed in the Tumet village, where the popula- 
tion appeared to have remained more stable and the family retained its character- 
istics of a self-sufficient socio-economic unit to a greater extent than in the 
Kharchin community. The sisterhoods, therefore, were more of a way of meeting 
the empirical situation than any conscious effort at preserving a Mongol tradition 
in institutional kinship. 
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The informants’ ideal conception of the position of Mongol women was one 
in which she occupied an important place both economically and socially; for 
instance, in the time of Chingis Khan women took charge of the provisioning of 
the armies in campaigns. The belief was that even in settled agricultural life the 
average Mongol woman still had a high position and actively functioned in the 
family economy. The keeping of family accounts, supervision of the disposal 
of the crops, and the control of the family treasury were regarded as symbols 
of the Mongol woman’s superior social position as compared to her Chinese 
counterpart. It was also held that the more wealthy a Mongol woman was, the 
more sinized she became, until she neglected the duties expected of her. By failing 
to keep the family accounts and do her share of the work at harvest time, and 
by relegating everything to the men, she would be behaving just like a Chinese, 
and forfeited the important responsibilities and position that she might have 
had in the family. At first hand Sarangerel had observed how the Mongol women 
on the steppe had to take charge of all economic activities—from care of the 
herds, milking, making food out of the milk, to looking after the house or felt 
tent, as the case might be—while the men spent most of their time riding about, 
visiting friends, drinking and chatting. Narangerel had no first hand experience 
on the steppes, but based her opinions on traditional beliefs. But both agreed 
that the Mongol women had a more active role in society than the Chinese."* 

As to their position relative to men, there were few indications that the 
Mongol women enjoyed any superiority in Jehol. Their reluctance to resort to 
divorce even as a means of self-defense, and the fact that a prince’s daughter 
must not marry a commoner, although the son of a prince was allowed to marry 
a girl of good descent though not of the nobility in the Kharchin area, indicate 
that in a patrilineal society where traditionally few opportunities outside the home 
existed for women, their status must be restricted within narrow ranges, and the 


practice was to regard it as somewhat lower than that of the men. 


11 In this connection it should be mentioned that on the coast of Shantung peninsula a 
considerable proportion of the male population has migrated to Manchuria over several decades. 
In their home villages the women also fulfilled many economic roles previously assumed only 
by men, including the handling of family finance. Since these villagers are Chinese, it high- 
lights the inadequacy of describing the nature of social structure in terms of nationality alone. 
The crux of the matter was the way in which women’s role was modified according to the 
demands of the empirical situation. When the men were not available to fulfill their expected 
economic roles, the women would expand their functions to fill the needs, and this seems to be 
true of both the Mongol and Chinese societies. (Data on Shantung are secured from an inform- 
ant with first-hand experience in the area. For migration cf. Martin C. Yang, A Chinese Village, 
New York, 1945, p. 220.) 
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EDUCATION, RELIGIOUS BELIEFS, AND SOCIAL ORIENTATION 


Here we are concerned with the processes of personality formations in their 
various aspects: the channels of formal and literate education, the agents of 
moral conditioning, and the training of the individuals for the social environment 
that was expected to surround them in adulthood. 

For formal education there was in each village a school. That in the Tumet 
village was set up in the home of the richest Mongol by the master of the house, 
where village boys from seven upward went to study. The curriculum consisted of 
Confucian classics taught by Chinese teachers. Few of the boys, however, stayed 
longer than a year or two. Their families wanted them to work at home, and were 
satisfied if the boys were taught the rudiments of reading. A small number con- 
tinued to study until they were fourteen or fifteen—Sarangerel’s two older 
brothers among them—and then proceeded to modern middle schools in some 
Chinese city. 

In the Kharchin village the school was operated by a local Mongol teacher, 
who taught both Chinese and Mongol to his pupils, both boys and girls. Mongol 
children learned Mongol better than their Chinese school-mates, since they spoke 
Mongol at home. 

Traditionally the aim of education for boys was entrance into the bureaucracy. 
Since greater opportunity and higher prestige existed in the Chinese government 
(or imperial government during the Ch’ing dynasty) than with the local Banner 
administration, the content of the formal education came to lean heavily on 
classical Chinese material at the expense of information on Mongol history and 
culture. Not only were the latter completely neglected in the schools, but it 
was true also of the more informal channels of education. When children gath- 
ered to listen to stories, they were not told Mongol folklore by the adults, but such 
Chinese folk-stories as the twenty-four examples of filial piety or episodes from 
famous Chinese novels that had been translated into Mongol. About 1930 the 
aim of education in some instances had broadened somewhat. A Mongol father 
urging his sons to study their Chinese texts well was not thinking only of official 
careers for them, but might also include the technical professions among the 
possible outlets. But one factor remained constant: the ultimate value of education 
lay in its capability of lifting the individual out of his rural environment and in 
adding to his social prestige, and for the majority of the people that meant seek- 
ing opportunities within the political framework of China. 

Aside from Confucian ideology, in more numerous and informal ways Lamaist 
Buddhist beliefs were also passed on to the young. The key concepts in this belief 
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system were reincarnation, and reward and retribution. Virtuous conduct, devout 
worshipping of Buddha at home, the repeated recitation of sutras, the giving of 
“charity days” at the lamasary near the Kharchin village, the freeing of fish or 
other life bought from the market, were all deeds which could accumulate merit 
for oneself, and thereby provide for a better next life. In both villages there were 
old women who were professionally engaged in reciting sutras, both for their own 
merit and at the service of others in return for some pay. On the other hand, 
cheating, killing, stealing, scolding, disobedience to one’s elders, would bring bad 
ends to the offender. A difference may be observed here between the two com- 
munities as to the way these admonitions were given to the children. Narangerel 
was told that retribution for the offenses would take place in the netherworld 
after one’s death; the horrors of hell were not spared when the adults described 
to the children the cutting off of tongue, the sword-blade hill, fire pits and scald- 
ing oil, etc. One could also be reincarnated into a lower animal to atone for the 
sins committed during the present life. But Sarangerel recalled very little such 
teachings. She heard her elders warn the children against bad conduct in more 
empirical terms; one did not act unjustly because people would dislike such a 
person and that would result in undesirable things for him. 

The consequence of religious faith therefore primarily concerned the future 
life of the individual. But in a secondary way it also concerned his or her family, 
especially the descendants. A common remark apropros someone’s deviational 
conduct was, “His ancestors lacked merit, and so now such a bad one had come 
of their family.” This adage was often also applied to situations irrelevant to 
morality, and used to account for a person’s deafness, blindness, or other physical 
defects. 

The sizeable lamasary near the Kharchin village was an influential factor in 
village life. Up to Narangerel’s father’s generation, families used to send their 
sons there, in the expectation of their entering lamahood. Sometimes even only 
sons were sent, as the ecclesiastical structure represented power and stable liveli- 
hood. In return, the life of the villagers was the subject of the service of the 
lamas in its every aspect. Lamas served as diviners, physicians, and mediums, and 
no important act was undertaken without having asked the lamas to take part in 
it, from setting the wedding date and judging horoscopes to inviting deities in 
spiritual seances. In contrast to this, Sarangerel could recall seeing very few lamas 
in the Tumet village, and the people there did not ask lamas to take part in their 
affairs except on special occasions, such as in sickness. 

The family was the focus of the social orientation of an individual, and family 
responsibility was social and temporal as well as religious. Misdeeds—whether 
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it be drunken quarreling in a friend’s home, sexual offenses, or any other act— 
were settled privately by the families concerned, the village as such taking no 
direct action regarding deviational behavior. In a dispute the offended party 
often first sought out the offender’s father, if the latter lived, and he must apolo- 
gize to the offended persons for his son’s conduct before punishing him at home. 
The older villagers talked about “glorifying the ancestors” through one’s deeds, 
usually meaning advancement in the world through the traditional channels of 
officialdom as we have already noted. 

Ancestor worship was an integral part of the Tumet and Kharchin religious 
life. Though clan temples were lacking, the ancestral cult was expressed by the 
maintenance of family graveyards outside the village, periodic visits to the 
graves, burnt offerings to the departed spirits on various festive occasions—par- 
ticularly on New Year’s Eve—and the keeping of ancestral tablets or portraits in 
the burhanger in the Kharchin village. The Tumet girl did not recall any tablets 
in her home, but pointed to the importance attached to the relative burial posi- 
tions of individuals in the family graveyard. A woman without issue who died 
before her husband must not be buried on the rightful spot for a full-fledged 
wife, but in some other part of the cemetery; should the man marry again and 
the second wife bear him heirs, then she should be buried beside him. The concept 
of the family line was also expressed in the belief that an unmarried girl must 
not fold paper money for ancestral offerings, while her mother could do it. Not 
really belonging to her father’s clan, her paper money would not metamorphize 
into the proper things for the spirits to use. Chief officiator in ancestral rites was, 
in both communities, the oldest male of the house. Under ordinary circumstances 
all men, women, and children of the extended family could participate in these 
ceremonies in the Kharchin village, although only men could directly take part 
in them in the Tumet area. 

The Kharchins had a special practice of their own which deserves mentioning. 
Before a person’s death he (or she) designated a particular Buddha to be his 
special deity, whose image would be painted and stored away. Upon his death 
members of his family would hang up this image in the Buddha room; the belief 
was that the spirit of the deceased had now merged into that spirit which was this 
particular Buddha. The image received daily worship along with the other 
Buddhas in the burhanger. Rich people also could have “charity days” performed 
at the lama temple for the designated Buddha of a dead person. It is not known 
whether or not the Buddha-ancestor was supposed to have special properties, or 
could be called on for any immediate purposes by the descendants of the de- 
ceased, such as in the case of a shaman and his personal deity. Seances asking for 
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messages directly from the spirits of ancestors and of other dead members of 
the family, comparable to the Chinese practices described by Hsii,’* apparently 
did not take place in the Kharchin village. But the fusion of the ancestor’s spirit 
with the established world of the Buddhist pantheon suggests to the observer a 
high degree of cultural borrowing, although it is not possible to conclude 
whether this ancestral bent to Buddhist belief was unique among the Kharchin 
Mongols or was prevalent also among other Mongol tribes of northeastern China. 
However, the adoption of ancestor attitudes in the explanation of a person’s 
karma, as previously described, was more widespread among the Inner Mongols 
and not limited to southern Jehol. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT AND ORGANIZATION 


The difference between the two communities was that, while the Tumet vil- 
lage had direct contact with the local administration of the Chinese government, 
the Kharchin village seemed to do everything primarily through the Banner 
prince’s yamen, which served as intermediary between the Mongol villager and the 
Chinese administrators. 

In the payment of land tax, for instance, the people of the Tumet community 
paid directly to the collectors sent by the district administration of nearby 
Ch’ao-yang. There was a local office half-way between Gashaat and the next 
village, where a few minor Chinese functionaries were stationed throughout the 
year. At tax-collection time this staff was augmented by other persons sent by the 
district government to survey the harvest and to check the reported acreage of 
land. A person failing to pay his tax was liable to be summoned to Ch’ao-yang 
for an accounting. In the Kharchin village, on the other hand, there were no tax 
collectors. The villagers went to the prince’s yamen themselves, bringing with 
them the amount due, which was payable in either cash or kind. This amount was 
received by the prince’s treasury, and later divided between the Banner and the 
local Chinese administration at P’ing-ch’uan. 

In legal jurisdiction, all criminal cases in the Tumet village must be reported 
directly to Ch’ao-yang hsien, although ordinary civil disputes could be settled 
within the village by respected village elders. (Sarangerel’s great-great-grand- 
father was in his time the village leader; it is known that he exercised authority 
in criminal cases as well, and had only to report his verdicts to Ch’ao-yang.) In 
the Kharchin territory the process seems to have gone one step farther. At first 
Chinese officials were stationed at the prince’s yamen, and all law suits were 


12 Francis L. K. Hsii, Under the Ancestor’s Shadow (New York, 1948), pp. 168-178. 
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referred to them. But later their unfair administration brought about a reversal 
in Chinese jurisdictionary power: purely Mongol cases were settled by the Banner 
yamen through Mongol officials, while cases involving Mongols and Chinese were 
sent to P’ing-ch’uan hsien. However, the people of neither the Kharchin nor the 
Tumet village had direct contact with the Banner princes. These were absent in 
Peking, and left their offices in the charge of lower officers. 

The Tumet village had a more vigorously functioning community life than 
the Kharchin. The annual Mongol ceremony of the obo,'* for example, was a 
village affair at Gashaat. Following the traditional Mongol practice for festivals, 
each Mongol family that could afford it took its turn acting as host for the occa- 
sion, providing all the food and copper cash to be given away on that day. It was 
a great social occasion as well as ceremonial. The entire village population was 
there, the Chinese taking part as guests, and after the necessary religious rituals 
were performed by lamas at the obo everybody participated in a day-long picnic, 
the food consisting of steamed bread, Chinese cakes, some dishes of meat and 
vegetables cooked in the Chinese style. The host family, however, also had to 
prepare one sacrificial sheep which would be served at the meal after the reli- 
gious ceremony. 

If we assume that both areas had started out from the same base line of 
pastoral Mongol culture consisting, among other things, of highly similar if not 
identical community ritual practices, then the difference of the Kharchin customs 
from the Tumet might well indicate a disintegration of the previous system rather 
than non-development. Take again the obo ceremony as an example. In the 
Kharchin village, so far as can be ascertained, this ceremony was an affair of the 
Banner prince, the lamas, and the wealthy of the village, who took charge of all 
the preparations; the lama church and religious ritual rather than a community 
activity constituted the chief factor in the ceremony. The common villagers had 
no part in the arrangements for the occasion, and some of them did not even 
go to the ceremony, although there was the feeling that it was their obligation 
as good Mongols to go. 

A similar contrast existed in village political life. The Tumer villager took 
part in village-wide activities for self-defense against the attack of bandits. There 
was a system of village watches, whereby armed men were on guard around the 
village twenty-four hours a day. Each able-bodied villager must take his turn to 


serve in the group, which operated in shifts of four, with provisions and shelter 


13 An obo is a pile of stones traditionally erected on the steppes in honor of certain spirits 
In some areas each clan had its own obo; in southern Jehol each village had an obo in common 


Passers-by must add stones to the obo when they came upon one along the way. 
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provided by the entire village. The scheduling and other over-all matters were 
decided at council meetings. These, however, were called periodically by village 
elders and there were no hard and fast rules for organization. There were also 
triennial village assemblies, convened by village leaders, in which general village 
affairs were discussed. In the Kharchin village, on the other hand, there were no 
voluntary organizations for self-defense or for any other purpose. When bandits 
came to the village, the richest family—the Ch’en family—would defend itself 
from the gun-towers built on the four corners of the family compound, and the 
other villagers tried to fend for themselves as best they could—most often escap- 
ing temporarily into the nearby hills until the emergency was over. Local political 
influence was wielded by several wealthy individuals who sometimes interceded 
with the Banner yamen for the villagers, or were occasionally called upon to settle 
minor disputes, or could initiate private philanthropic undertakings. 

It seems that of the two areas the Tumet village was the farther removed 
from the control of traditional bureaucracy; on the one hand its people had few 
dealings with the Banner yamen; on the other hand, with emigration nearly nil, a 
more vigorous local political life was maintained. The Kharchin village presented 
a scene wherein the old social framework was disrupted, and whatever construc- 
tive elements there might have been have so far not been discernible in the period 
under survey. While the Banner and the Lama church continued to exercise their 


power over the villagers, the men of the village were largely absent, and local 
life remained in an incoherent state. In this environment the only places where 
public responsibilities were discharged were the old Banner and ecclesiastical 
institutions; each family meanwhile must fend for itself and was left pretty much 
alone, instead of participating in village-wide undertakings. 


MONGOL-CHINESE RELATIONS 


On the village level there was a considerable amount of Mongol-Chinese 
contact. While the relations were reported to be harmonious in the Tumet vil- 
lage, hostile feelings were said to exist between the two nationality groups in 
Kharchin. In all events, group consciousness was perceptible in both areas. 

On the whole there was more Mongol-Mongol social intercourse than Mongol- 
Chinese, although it varied between the two villages. More contact on the personal 
level was revealed in the Tumet community: Mongol and Chinese neighbors 
paid informal visits to each other; Mongol children went to listen to stories in a 
Chinese home, etc. These were lacking in the Kharchin village. Narangerel’s 
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family, for instance, knew no Chinese in the village other than the traders and 
laborers. Aside from village neighbors, the categories of Chinese persons commonly 
in contact with the Mongols were the local officials, merchants and artisans at the 
village fairs, itinerant peddlers, hired laborers, tenant farmers, beggars, bandits, 
and soldiers passing through the territory. Both informants spoke of attacks on 
their villages by Chinese bandits; Chang Hsueh-liang’s troops were a source of 
terror to the inhabitants of the Kharchin area, as they retreated across southern 
Jehol after Japan’s invasion of Manchuria; and Chinese merchants were disliked 
by Mongols for their unfair practices, such as overcharging and keeping dishonest 
credit accounts. 

Tension between the two groups were much more pronounced in Kharchin 
than in Tumet. This fact rounds out the picture of social and economic disloca- 
tion in the former community. A major factor contributing to the situation here 
could be discovered in the specific relationship between the Mongol and the 
Chinese in the general socio-economic framework. All tenant farming was done 
by immigrant Chinese who leased the land from Mongol landlords; nearly all 
hired farm labor was also Chinese, working for Mongol households. But many of 
these Chinese did not permanently remain at the bottom of the economic ladder 
where they started their life in the village, and every sign of their progress toward 
prosperity added to the sense of insecurity felt by their Mongol employers, who 
came increasingly to recognize their own decline. As a result tension was aug- 
mented, and a set of reasons involving both empirical and non-empirical elements 
was formulated to account for the situation. According to their content these 
reasons can be classified as follows. 

First, a sense of technological inferiority arose when the Mongol compared 
his own efforts at farming with those of his Chinese neighbors. “This you have 
to admit: the Chinese were such industrious and skillful farmers! They could 
make crops grow where there was nothing but stones before,” said Narangerel of 
the general impression the villagers had of the Chinese. Part of the reason for 
the advancement of the economic status of the immigrant population was there- 
fore attributed to the more successful use they could make of the land. But this 
only constituted a minor portion of the rationale behind the whole problem. For 
the second type of explanation advanced was that everything being equal, a Mon- 
gol should be able to hold his own against the Chinese, and that any progress 
the latter might make was through unethical means. 

Specifically, this attitude was most often expressed in connection with the 
tenant farmer in the Kharchin area. A Mongol landlord once bitterly remarked, 
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“These tenants! They are getting richer all the time.” In a well-developed but 
non-capitalized landed economy, one man’s prosperity usually meant someone 
else’s impoverishment, and hence the tenant’s progress must have been made at 
the expense of the landlord. Therefore all actions of the tenant were viewed suspi- 
ciously as devices to further their own interests to the detriment of that of the 
landlord. When a tenant farmer served tea and tobacco or other refreshments 
to a landlord when the latter arrived to collect his rent, these courtesies were 
regarded as efforts at softening him so that the tenant could covertly manage 
some reduction in payment; when the tenant presented a larger amount of vege- 
tables, noodles, and other miscellaneous foodstuffs than was expected of him, it 
was suspected that it was because he wanted to cheat the landlord out of the 
regular amount of grains. The landlord might be absent for several years and 
return to collect his back rent on periodic trips; on these occasions the tenant 
sometimes would ask for a reduction from the expected amount, on the plea 
that during his absence there had been some bad harvests—which was definitely 
not believed by the landlord, but it appears from the evidence that neither would 
he look seriously into the matter and determine whether or not the Chinese tenant 
was telling the truth. All the above were incidents which had actually taken place, 
and the total effect was to increase the sense of frustration of the Mongol 
landlords. 

Third, the improvement in the lot of the Chinese was also attributed to the 
intervention of supernatural forces, against which human efforts could do little. 
A good illustration of this type of rationalization is the history of a certain 
Chinese family in the Kharchin village: this family arrived some years ago com- 
pletely destitute. A well-to-do Mongol family gave them a hut to live in, and 
had them working for the family as tenant farmers. Soon it became evident that 
these Chinese were worshippers of the weasel, a capricious animal with magical 
powers.'* It helped the Chinese family to increase their wealth by various means, 
such as unaccountably multiplying overnight the money they placed on a table, 
or spiriting foodstuffs from their employer's house to their own, with the result 
that by the time Narangerel’s family left the village, this tenant family was able 
to have its own house and land, while the lot of the Mongol landlord con- 
sistently declined. However, in this case the supernatural character of the oppos- 
ing power undoubtedly furnished some means of justification to the Mongols for 
not being able to strike back at the Chinese effectively. 

In certain additional concrete ways group identity was established. Despite 


14 The weasel! folklore is Chinese in origin; the use made by Mongols to describe the rise 
of the economic status of the Chinese is in itself an indication of acculturation 
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their reputation of being among the most sinized Mongols in Inner Mongolia, 
these Tumet and Kharchin villagers still used Mongol as the basic language, 
always using it among themselves. As to Chinese, there were different degrees of 
proficiency among the various segments of the population. The men in both vil- 
lages knew it well, about half of them spoke it fluently, learning it through fre- 
quent contact and because of the need for this language in business dealings and 
official career. However, few women of the informants’ mothers’ generation knew 
Chinese, and they did not learn it even though occasionally some of them did 
have to assume business functions at the fairs. However, Chinese was the lan- 
guage in the ascendancy, at least up to the time under survey. This was indicated 
by two sorts of evidence. One was the fact that in the Tumet village girls of the 
informant’s own generation had all become bilingual, althoug!: their mothers 
could speak only Mongol. This was brought about by the greater freedom enjoyed 
by the children of the later generation, who played in mixed Mongol-Chinese 
groups in which Chinese was the dominant language; it appeared that the girls’ 
seclusion at home began at a much earlier date for their mothers, who in their 
youth had little opportunity for learning the second language. Secondly, although 
it is reported that more Chinese in the Kharchin village than those in Tumet knew 
Mongol, it is also recognized that in cases where language difficulties arose—such 
as on a social occasion—it was the Mongol who usually had to switch to Chinese. 
Moreover, the Mongol language of this region already contained a liberal mix- 
ture of Chinese terms. At the same time, fewer young gir!s in the Kharchin area 
knew Chinese than those in Tumet, primarily because personal contact between 
the two groups was kept at a minimum, the children usually playing with only 
their own siblings or relatives instead of in groups that included Chinese children. 
Even so, the estimate is that most younger Mongols knew more Chinese than 
their elders. Obviously, the language situation in the villages had not yet been 
influenced to any large extent by concepts of language as a symbol of national 
antagonism or independence. Nevertheless, there can be no doubt that language 
differences contributed to the existence of separate group identities. 

Another factor contributing to group consciousness was the difference between 
Mongol and Chinese styles of dress. The Mongol man wore a wide, long gown 
tied at the waist with a sash, and Narangerel remembered seeing them put on the 
official robes of the Manchu dynasty when going to the prince’s yamen on special 
occasions, such as at New Year’s. The Mongol woman also wore a long gown, 
but without a sash. Her hair was dressed differently from the Chinese in that it 
was usually done in a knot on top of the head, whereas the latter wore it in 
a bun at the back of the head. The costume of the Chinese men and women 
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consisted of short jackets and trousers. Thus it was always possible to tell the 
nationality of a person at a distance from the kind of clothes he wore. 

Added to the above was the preservation of some Mongol customs that could 
be continued without disturbing the life of these agrarian communities. Naran- 
gerel learned how to make sweet Mongol cheese from her mother; Sarangerel and 
her brothers learned horseback riding; and in both areas roasted millet was often 
eaten as a condiment, though not mixed in the kind of thick tea that they brewed 
on the steppes. The hadag scarf continued to be used by the Mongols as a 
necessary accompaniment to social affairs: it was included in engagement presents, 
in the courtesies a host extended to distant visitors. In the Tumet area where 
the entire village took part in visiting each other’s home on New Year’s day, 
Mongols presented their hosts (both Chinese and Mongol) with hadags. The Chi- 


nese, however, never adopted the custom. 


CONCLUSION 


The account above indicates that acculturation proceeded at a different rate 
in various phases of village culture. On the level of agricultural technology and 
routine there was very little distinction between southern Jehol and north China.”® 
The economic pattern in both communities was mainly that of subsistence farm- 
ing, with pasturing—the traditional Mongol means of livelihood—nearly absent. 
Trading was done primarily at fairs in neighboring villages. However, there were 
certain rigidities in the role system. Thus, it appears that even poor Mongols did 
not work as hired laborers, a role occupied by the Chinese immigrants. Only Mon- 
gols entered the lama priesthood, and the role of lama supported a large number 
of men in the Kharchin area. Some Mongols entered the Chinese bureaucratic 
hierarchy. Lamas and officials did not directly participate in agricultural produc- 
tion. Finally, most of those who occupied high status positions by virtue of wealth 
were Mongols: they were the landlords, and the Chinese population consisted 
chiefly of tenant farmers and hired laborers. 

In family structure, the similarity between the Mongol system described above 
and the Chinese family rests on parallelism as well as on acculturation. Both the 
Mongol and Chinese family systems were patrilineal, partilocal, strongly genera- 
tion-graded and age-graded, with predominant authority ordinarily vested in the 
senior-generation male. With patrilineality and patrilocality, plus a fixed landed 

15 Cf. Yang, A Chinese Village, chapters 3, 5-9. This area has been included in the 


“wheat region” of north and northeastern China by Gerald F. Winfield, China, the Land and 
the People (New York, 1950), chapter 2. 
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economy in these villages, went a preferential treatment for men, as in China. 
Other parallel elements in the two systems were the arranged marriages, omok 
exogamy, and probably also the institution of live-in son-in-law. 

In other respects, there was definite Chinese influence on the Mongol system. 
There seems to have been an intensification of the respect which a child should 
show toward a parent, a daughter-in-law toward her husband’s parents, and a 
younger toward an older sibling, and of the authority which the latter held over 
the actions of the former in each case. There was, however, some apparent differ- 
ence between Chinese and Mongols in this matter: adult Mongol men sometimes 
reacted strongly against parental control, especially that of the mother. Further- 
more, proper kinship behavior was explained in terms of the Confucian ethic, 
especially as regards filial piety and the family’s assumption of responsibility for 
the actions of its members. Finally, there was an emphasis on chastity and on 
the social disadvantages accruing from divorce. This is not consistent with the 
classic Mongol practice of taking other men’s wives as spoils of war, and is 
therefore presumably a sinized notion. 

Mongol traits survive in the relatively strong solidarity preserved between 
a married woman and the family into which she was born, and in some phases 
of the wedding ceremony. Though it was possible for a Mongol woman to seek 
a divorce (which the Chinese woman traditionally could not), the socially dis- 
valued position of divorcée usually discouraged her from taking such a step. In 
addition, women were not divorced on the sole ground that they had failed to 
provide a male heir: the tremendous Chinese stress on perpetuation of the male 
line had not yet taken hold of the Mongols. 

The ideal and actual role of Mongol women in the communities reflects the 
tensions of nascent nationalism. In fact, the life of an average Mongol woman 
revolved around the household and women’s work on the farm. She was usually 
not expected to assume any other role than that of housewife. But local lore would 
have it that such confinement to household duties was not the Mongol way, but 
a sign of sinization. People believed that the classical Mongol woman was far 
more important socially and economically. Even in these settled agrarian com- 
munities the Mongol woman was supposed to exercise more economic power than 
her Chinese counterpart. Yet aside from her closer relationship with her family 
of birth, there was little evidence that she had a much better position than the 
Chinese woman in the traditional society. Therefore we see that the actual role 
of the Mongol woman was sinized, but that around this role there accrued a group 
consciousness and a reorientation toward Mongol culture as it was believed to be. 
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The educational emphasis was predominantly Chinese. This is understandable, 
since those Mongols who received formal education were oriented toward training 
for a position in the Chinese bureaucracy. This orientation was generally accepted 
until the period of the Inner Mongolian Autonomous Government under Japan- 
ese suzerainty. In the Kharchin area Mongol, as well as Chinese, was taught in 
the village school, but this slight venture in acquiring Mongol culture was 
effectively counterbalanced by the traditional and long-standing affliation of 
Kharchins with the Chinese official bureaucracy. 

In religion there were marked similarities between the basic doctrine of Lama 
Buddhism and that of Chinese Buddhism; none but religious specialists could 
have found any incompatibilities between the two systems of ideas. The religious 
role systems were different but not conflicting, with Mongols as lamas and no 
efforts on the part of the Chinese to alter this system. The position of the lamas in 
Kharchin was much stronger than in Tumet, perhaps because of the depletion 
of the lay adult male population in the former area. This emigration resulted in 
disorganized families and communities, where the church would seem to have 
become a stabilizing factor. Most of the Mongol rituals were preserved, such 
as obo ceremonies and special rituals at the Kharchin lamasery. In spite of the 
existence of the Lama church, Chinese religious elements—ancestor worship and 
its attendant practices—were incorporated into the local Mongol culture without 
apparent conflict. Ancestor worship was not regarded as a cultural invasion. In 
fact, acculturation had reached such a level that many steppe customs, such as 
abandoning the dead in open country, lack of emphasis on ancestral history, and 
the like, were abhorred by the Tumet informant. 

In government administration, parallel systems existed in both areas. In addi- 
tion to the Chinese bureaucratic system of offices, the Mongol villager also had 
access to the offices of his Banner Prince. The Mongol system functioned in part 
to protect Mongol interests. The existence of two such systems must have focussed 
the attention of Chinese and Mongols on different group memberships, and on 
the perception of differences between the two groups. Yet it can not be said that 
this was a major factor in the creation of Mongol nationalism in the area. In 
fact, the orientation of the people toward the two systems was quite complex, and 
the actuality still more so. Thus the Tumet people had far more direct contact 
with the Chinese government officials than they had with the Prince’s office. The 
Kharchin group was oriented toward the Mongol Banner administration but was 
cut off from contact with the Banner Prince, and the Banner yamen itself showed 
its affiliation with the Chinese government by collecting and then sharing with 
the latter, the taxes paid by the villagers. 
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This does not mean, however, that the potentials for a strong nationalistic 
and nativistic movement were not present in these communities. The sense of 
group identity and the idealization of the role of Mongol women, for example, 
indicate that there was a basis for the development of such attitudes. 

The cultural patterns exhibited by the Mongols were not incompatible or 
mutually incomprehensible to the general pattern of Chinese culture. In many 
respects there were similarities; in economy, religion, and family structure it 
would be hard to find radically conflicting values or ways of life. Yet group 
consciousness did exist, and sentiments of this sort were highlighted by, and 
focussed on, such features as different languages and costumes, ethnic endogamy, 
and in the Kharchin area the Mongols’ sense of great insecurity in the face of 
the economic competence and advancement of the local Chinese. But in view of 
the predominant orientation toward taking a place in the Chinese bureaucracy, a 
Mongol could do little but minimize his Mongol heritage and strive for a high 
level of sinization to be equal to the dominant group, the Chinese. In point of 
fact, the Chinese in the villages were by and large inferior to the Mongols in 
terms of social status at the village level, and in terms of wealth. Nevertheless 
they were Chinese, and the Chinese were clearly the dominant group in the 
national scene. This, plus their economic and technological skills, seemed to have 
given them an aura of superiority in Mongol eyes. Taken together, these factors 
tended to produce Mongol-Chinese separatism in social life. Tension between the 
two groups was especially high in the Kharchin area, although developments after 
the period of this survey indicated that the Mongols of both areas were quick to 
identify themselves with purely Mongol objectives. 

A number of rationalizations arose among the Mongols to explain social situa- 
tions over which they felt they had no control. Since ethnic dichotomy was a 
striking feature of the social structure, the tendency was to explain all economic 
and political frustrations in terms of the minority problem alone. This not only 
gave the people a certain satisfaction in contemplating the vision of how much 
better off they might be without the Chinese, but it also justified failure to 
handle local social and economic issues realistically, since local problems tended 
to be phrased as the inevitable result of the presence of the Chinese or on sup- 
posed magical Chinese powers. Furthermore, this stress on the Mongol’s position 
as a minority people logically led to more vehement expressions of nationalism 
and nativism, even though these attitudes were not very pronounced during the 
period under survey. A comparison of the villages revealed, however, that negative 
attitudes toward the Chinese were greater in the community where a greater 
proportion of the population sought goal fulfillment in the traditional Chinese 
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bureaucracy and society. Thus, the striving to be similar and equal with the 
dominant group, the frustrations, and the subsequent rise of nationalistic senti- 
ments, seem to constitute the sequence of developments. This aspect of the 
minority problem in China, furthermore, seems to be similar to the dynamic 
situation that has arisen in many parts of the world where culture contact exists 
between dominant and minority groups. 


Jouns Hopxins Unrversrry 
Bartimore, Maryann 





REVIEW OF SANTA BARBARA CHANNEL ARCHAEOLOGY 
PHIL C. ORR 


HERE is probably no region in California as rich in archaeological remains 

as the narrow coastal strip along the Santa Barbara Channel from San Luis 
Obispo to Malibu and across the channel on the islands of San Miguel, Santa 
Rosa, and Santa Cruz. This area is the territory of the historic Chumash, whose 
first contact with the white man was in 1542 and who, following a century of 
intense “missionizing,” have become extinct. 

Three other major islands in the group—San Nicolas, Santa Catalina, and 
San Clemente—which are almost equally as rich archaeologically, were occupied 
by Shoshonean peoples during the historic era. They followed the customs of 
their Chumash neighbors more than they did those of the Shoshoneans of the 
Los Angeles mainland. 

Our earliest published knowledge of these Indians is contained in the diaries 
of early Spanish explorers, of whom Cabrillo’ was the first. He describes them 
as being superior to the Indians farther south, living in well-built hemispherical 
houses, with fast canoes made of planks, living by the sea, with the greater part 
of their food coming from the sea. They were friendly to the Spanish, in con- 
trast to the Indians farther south. During the next two hundred years a number 
of other Spanish explorers left limited notes on their habits. 

In the early 1870’s eastern museums became interested in the archaeology 
of the region, with the result that for the next ten years intensive excavations 
were carried on by numerous parties, for the most part of a glorified pot-hunting 
nature. Thousands of artifacts and hundreds of skeletons were unearthed and 
many more thousands lost or destroyed. Unfortunately, those that were preserved 
contain, for the most part, little specific data of value today, many specimens 
merely being labeled “Santa Barbara region.” 

The reports of these excavations are contained in the accounts of Schumacher, 
Bowers, Abbott, Putnam, Haldeman, Yarrow, and Cessac.” 

From 1887 to 1925, a few papers were published, of which those of Yates* 
probably contribute the most. In 1925, Kroeber published his Handbook of the 





1 Henshaw, 1879. 
2 These reports are listed in our terminal bibliography. 
3 Yates, 1891. 
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Fic. 1. Sketch map of the Santa Barbara Channel region showing the location of the prin- 








cipal sites. 


Indians of California* devoting Chapter 37 to the Chumash. For the most part 
Kroeber’s account is based upon ethnological data with no attempt at treating 
the prehistoric cultures. 

J. P. Harrington excavated at Burton Mound in the city of Santa Barbara for 
the Smithsonian Institution, and published the results of this work in 1928.° He 
was assisted by D. B. Rogers, who, while digging in the hardpan beneath the 
Indian layer, in what was supposed to be sterile ground, discovered a skeleton, 
which was hailed by local newspapers as “Homo santa barbarensis.” Rogers, 
later working for the (then) new Santa Barbara Museum of Natural History, 
excavated in many sites between Rincon Creek and Gaviota and on the islands 
of Santa Cruz and Santa Rosa. 

In 1929 he published his book Prehistoric Man of the Santa Barbara Coast® 
which described well over a hundred ancient sites in physical detail, reviewed the 
historical data, and announced the discovery of three cultures for the area, which 
he named Oak Grove, Hunting People, and Canalino. These three cultures, 


4 Kroeber, 1925. 
5 J. P. Harrington, 1928. 
6 Rogers, 1929. 
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while not clearly defined, were based on skull measurements, geographical loca- 
tion, and artifact types. 

The Oak Grove culture was briefly characterized by Orr’ as comprising 
metate-mano, crude projectile points, prone burials, generous use of paint, thick 
incrustations of calcareous deposits on bones and artifacts, indurated midden 
material, and the lack of weapons, ornaments, steatite, asphalt, and scarcity of 
mammal bones. 

The Hunting People, who followed the Oak Grove group in time, introduced 
the basket mortar and the mortar and pestle. Flint weapons were larger and 
plentiful, personal ornaments few. Asphalt was used, but steatite unknown. 
Burials were flexed, face down, usually with head to the west. 

In the Canalino period were developed the mortar and pestle from the crude 
beginnings of the Hunting People; steatite was utilized to a great extent, especially 
in the Early phases; obsidian was common as an import, catlinite rare, and asphalt 
was generously used. Weapons were more delicate than those of the Hunting 
People and personal ornaments were many and varied. 

Unfortunately, Rogers did not clearly define his cultures. As archaeologists 
had come to regard the situation as one long continuing static culture, consider- 
able excitement was created, resulting in many verbal attacks, especially on his 
middle horizon or Hunting People. M. R. Harrington wrote a critical analysis 
of Rogers’ publication in which he gave just credit for good work, but pointed 
out questions which Rogers has left unanswered.” The present writer is prone to 
sympathize with both authors in the matter of Rogers’ “undocumented state- 
ments.” Like Harrington, he has wondered at the source of some of Rogers’ 
statements, but like Rogers, he has too often been plagued with the lack of 
time and facilities afforded by small museums, which force a decision between 
hoarding knowledge or presenting it undocumented. 

In 1930 Ronald Olson published the results of his two summers’ work in the 
vicinity of Santa Barbara and on Santa Cruz Island, in which, according to his 
map, he examined eleven mainland sites and one hundred sixty-two Santa Cruz 
Island sites. He did “fairly extensive work” at four mainland sites and ten island 
sites were worked for a “week or more.” 

Where Rogers had posited three cultures, Olson has five “periods” for the 
mainland and three for the islands.” Both mainland and island have a “Post- 
European” horizon as one period. The Late Island period is indicated as being 


7 Orr, 1943, p. 9. 
8 M.R. Harrington, 1930. 
9 Olson, 1930; see especially his Fig. 3 (reproduced here as our Figure 2) 
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of shorter duration than the Late Mainland. The Intermediate Mainland corre- 
sponds in part to the Early Island; the Early Mainland has no island counterpart. 
Of his Hypothetical Archaic period, he says, under the heading “Early Mainland 
period”: 

At the beginning of the period covered by these sites [Early Mainland} there was 
already a certain amount of local specialization—as is evidenced by work in steatite 


and by use of hot pebbles and asphaltum in coating of baskets. It seems reasonable, 
therefore, to infer a previous period during which these techniques were unknown.’° 
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Fic. 2. Olson’s Figure 3: “Reconstruction of prehistoric cultural changes, Chumash area.” 

















Olson’s Early Mainland, as shown in his Figure 3 (reproduced here as 
Figure 2), is characterized by the use of steatite, asphalt, mortars and pestles, 
metates and manos, straight fishhooks, and charmstones. 


10 Idem, p. 16. 
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His Intermediate Mainland contains all of these, but adds bone pendants, 
steatite ollas and pans, and pseudo-metates.** 

The Late Mainland is distinguished from the Intermediate only by the 
presence of circular fishhooks and the absence of metates, charmstones, and 
bone pendants. 

In 1943 Orr reported on his work at Mescalitan Island, near Goleta, in which 
he excavated six cemeteries, where there were three worked by Olson (Olson’s 
site 1) and one cemetery worked by the Yarrow party.’* Excavation was under 
the considerable handicap of working against time, due to airport construction 
and the wettest season in the history of the local weather bureau. Consequently 
screening was for the most part impossible; hence tabulations of the number of 
artifacts per cubic foot would be meaningless. Instead, a detailed description of 
burials is given in this report, and more attention was paid to occurrence and 
position of the artifacts than had ever been done. 

Orr came to the conclusion that each cemetery which showed distinctive condi- 
tions of burials and of styles of artifacts represented different time periods in 
the development of the people. One of these cemeteries was that of the Hunting 
People, the others Canalino. He then divided the Canalino period into three 
phases. 

An Early phase is characterized primarily by flexed burial, face down, as 
typical with the Canalino, but with bodies placed in orderly rows, with a six 
to eight foot space between them. 

The Middle phase is distinguished by its transitional position between orderly 
burials and reburial—the latter practiced during the Late phase. Burials of this 
phase may be found in rows, or more or less untidily placed, but, while some 
bodies may be disturbed, reburial was not the custom. Long bone pins and large 
plain abalone discs with perforated centers were common, as well as straight 
fishhooks, limpet calluses, and thousands of Olivella disc beads of Gifford type 
X3bI."° Thick-walled, flat-rimmed and flat-bottomed sandstone bowls occur to 
the exclusion of other types in the Early and early Middle phase. Steatite beads 
and inlaid bone beads reach their climax in the early Middle. 

The late Middle blends with the Late phase and is characterized by the 
custom of reburial (not to be confused with secondary burial). In the reburial, 





11 Olson does not define “pseudo-metate”; probably this is equivalent to Rogers’ “basket 
mortar.” 

12 Orr, 1943; Yarrow, 1879, p. 35. 

13 Gifford, 1947. 
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one or more bodies are ruthlessly dug out to make room for the new dead and 
the old bones are unceremoniously dumped back into the hole, with the result 
that a jumbled mass of bones occurs, there being sometimes as many as twenty-five 
individuals represented in a three by six foot hole.** 

Most articles that occur in the older cemeteries are represented in the Late 
period, plus thin-walled sandstone bowls, circular fishhooks, steatite ollas, and a 
profusion of abalone ornaments. 

On the basis of this scheme for Mescalitan Island, Orr proposed a correlation 
between some of the Santa Barbara sites: thus Dos Pueblos, Mescalitan D, Las 
Llagas 82, and Tecolote 72 and 73'° were grouped as Late Canalino; Las Llagas 
81, Refugio 86, and Mescalitan C were Intermediate; and Mescalitan A and B, 
Early. 

Earlier, Heizer and Fenenga’® had attempted to correlate Sacramento Valley 
sites with Olson’s and Rogers’ scheme. Carter, describing his work at Point Sal, 
listed three strata there, designated I, II, and III.’* These authors assumed that 
Rogers’ three cultures were equivalent to Olson’s three periods, so that Rogers’ 
Oak Grove was seen as synonymous with Olson’s Hypothetical Archaic; Olson’s 
Intermediate and Early Mainland were considered equivalent to Rogers’ Hunting 
People, and the Late Mainland of Olson and Canalino of Rogers were equated 
with Carter’s Stratum III. 

Orr did not agree with either Heizer and Fenenga’s or Carter’s chronology, 
pointing out that while both Carter and Olson had secured manos or metates, 
they had inferred the presence of both on the basis of finding but one, whereas 
in Rogers’ Oak Grove horizons, great numbers of metates and of manos are found 
almost to the total exclusion of other artifacts. Also, Oak Grove sites have shown 
a complete absence of asphalt, steatite, and charmstones, all of which are present 
in Olson’s Early Mainland period. 

A tentative correlation of his own with Olson’s and Rogers’ schemes was 
shown by Orr in his Figure 3,’* which is reproduced here in modified form 
(Fig. 3). In this the Late Mainland is synonomous with the Late Canalino; the 
Intermediate Mainland and Middle Canalino correspond in part; and the Early 
Mainland and Early Canalino are also in part synonymous. In the last equation 
the Canalino periods are seen as slightly shorter than the Mainland, so that the 


14 Heizer (1944), in his review of Orr, Archeology of Mescalitan Island and Customs of 
the Canalino, has erroneously described reburial as an Early trait. 

15 Whether Tecolote 73 is Late or Middle Canalino is uncertain. 

16 Heizer and Fenenga, 1939. 

17 Carter, 1941. 

18 Orr, 1943. 
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more recent part of the Hunting People horizon is equal to the early part of 
the Early Mainland. Olson’s Hypothetical Archaic is viewed as including all of 
the Oak Grove and part of the Hunting People horizons. 

Heizer and Fenenga’s Sacramento Valley sites appeared to be roughly equiva- 
lent to Olson’s Mainland series. 

At Point Sal, Carter recognized three strata, labelled I, II, and III. He says 
of his lowest stratum (I)** that he found no material characteristic of the Oak 
Grove of Rogers or Hypothetical Archaic of Olson, but that Stratum I seemed 
equal to Olson’s Early Mainland or to Rogers’ Hunting People. He believed that 
the Hunting People horizon might well be divided into two sections or phases, 
an early and a late, within which the cultures were a continuum. He also disagreed 
considerably with Olson’s and Roger’s allocation of material to the several time 
levels; particularly in the matter of steatite, which Rogers assigned to the Canalino 
and Olson to the Early Mainland, and again with charmstones, bone pendants, 
and the arrow, which Olson placed in Early Mainland and Rogers in the Canalino. 
Carter also reported mutilation of burials and burials in a sitting posture in 
Stratum III. So far these had not been reported elsewhere in the area, though 
the writer has found sitting-up burials on Santa Rosa Island. 

On the matter of correlation between Olson, Rogers, and Carter’s Point Sal, 
Carter says: 

There is an early period, marked by the metate and crude blades. This is Rogers’ 
Oak Grove Period or Olson’s Hypothecated [sic] Archaic and is probably missing at 
Point Sal. . . . The second period apparently has at least two phases. The first is 
marked by continued use of the metate, but with the introduction of the notched 
blade and perhaps the atlatl, and mortar; the second phase is marked by the shifting 
of emphasis towards the mortar and the stemmed type blade. The final period is 
marked by the lack of the metate, by extensive use of the mortar, and the predomi- 
nance of the oval-based blade. . . . In this concluding period there is also a great 


burst of work in steatite, and shell ornamentation, and the first appearance of the 
arrow point.-? 


Following the publication of excavation at Mescalitan Island, additional air- 
port construction there during the war years was watched as carefully as was 
possible as the security orders of the Marine Base permitted. Where I reported 
six cemeteries** three more were later located, but due to war conditions we were 
unable to salvage much material. 

One of these (uncovered by bulldozers) was at a lower level than either 

19 Carter, 1941, p. 222. 

20 Idem, p. 223. 

21 Orr, 1943, plate 1. 
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Cemetery A or B, which I regarded as being the oldest of the Canalino. Another, 
at some distance from Cemetery D, belonged to the European contact phase, 
containing contact material. Inasmuch as there is a gap of 227 years between 
the visits of Cabrillo (1542) and the Portola party (1769), it would seem pos- 
sible that during that time the village had been relocated. 

Excavations in the Ojai Valley at Locality 111 turned up further evidence 
of the distinction between the Hunting People and Canalino cultures. Here two 
Canalino cemeteries occur within a few yards of one another. In one, reburial 
and the “killing” of artifacts was practiced to such an extent that fragments of 
more than one hundred large, well-shaped sandstone bowls were recovered. In 
the earlier cemetery, in which reburial did not occur, sandstone bowls are rare, 
and were found not to be “killed.” The most interesting feature here was that 
beneath the dark soil of the Canalino cemetery lay a Hunting People cemetery 
in a layer of hard, compact, reddish-tinted material. 

Bones were semi-mineralized in this Hunting People cemetery. Many burials 
showed disturbance at the hands of the later Canalino. Many burials appeared 
to be devoid of artifacts, with the upper portion of the skeleton destroyed but 
the lower part firmly embedded in the original soil. However, upon removing 
these bones a few artifacts were recovered from beneath the burials. Personal 
ornaments were in greater numbers than had been found by Rogers in Hunting 
People deposits, consisting in part of small abalone disc beads of Giffords Kla 


A few similarities between Hunting People and Canalino bone artifacts were 
noted, but the most remarkable was the two “daggers” made of bear femur, 
Gifford-Orr type K8bI and K8bII,** of which the K8bI plain “dagger” was 
found in a Hunting People burial and the asphalt and shell-in-laid “dagger” 
in that of a Canalino. It would appear likely that other Hunting People “dag- 
gers” of this type may have existed, suggesting to the inlay-conscious Canalino 
its manufacture in a more elaborate style. 

Orr carried out other excavations at Rincon (Locality 1), Carpinteria (Local- 
ity 7), and Gang (Locality 115, near Goleta), as well as many minor investiga- 
tions which have not added much to our total knowledge of the three cultures, 
other than to substantiate many of the findings of Rogers. 

A survey by the Santa Barbara Museum of Natural History under the direc- 
tion of D. B. Rogers and a later investigation by Orr in the Hurricane Deck 
region in the San Rafael Mountains, back of Santa Barbara, yielded numerous 
specimens of basketry from the dry caves. 


22 Orr, 1947. 
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In this rough, dry, inaccessible area many small sandstone caves are found, 
nearly all of which show signs of human habitation. Many pictographs occur, 
of the same general type as those at Painted Cave.** A small amount of shell 
and steatite from the coast, fifty miles away, was found in these caves, but also 
some pottery, which does not occur on the coast. 

That some of these cave habitations are very ancient was indicated by the 
accumulation of dust in bed-rock mortar holes to a depth of several inches, while 
the amount of dust which had collected on some of the photo tabs left in the 
mortar holes six years prior to our search was so negligible that they appeared 
to have been left only the day before. 

No burials were found which could be attributed to the cave inhabitants, 
although a typical Canalino cemetery and village was excavated in Sunset Valley 
about five miles away. 

At present the position of this group of cave dwellers remains as much a 
mystery as it was when Rogers first investigated. In this connection it might 
be well to consider that, although pictographs of the Painted Cave type occur 
in great numbers in the mountains between Painted Cave and the Carrizo Plains, 
none occur on the islands, yet the islanders and the mainland Canalino had trad- 
ing contacts and their material culture was very similar. Furthermore, reports of 
the Spanish explorers Fages and Crespi tell of raids by the Tulare or “Mountain 
Indians.” ** It seems to the writer that this district, which we are apt to accept as 
“Chumash territory” as indicated on Kroeber’s map,” has in all probability 
changed hands many times. 

In 1945 the Santa Barbara Museum of Natural History started an extensive 
survey of the Channel Islands, which has extended through ten islands from San 
Miguel to Todos Santos in Mexican waters. Three of these islands—San Nicolas, 
San Miguel, and Santa Rosa—have been thoroughly surveyed, with about two 
hundred and fifty localities mapped. 

Previously both Outhwait and Olson of the University of California and 
Rogers for the Santa Barbara Museum had located about two hundred sites on 
Santa Cruz Island. The writer has surveyed and excavated in other sites on 
Santa Cruz and in numerous sites on Santa Catalina and San Clemente. 

Santa Rosa Island has offered the best field for concentrated work, since 
San Nicolas and San Miguel islands are exposed to the prevailing winds which 

23 See Irwin, 1950 and Steward, 1929. 


24 Priestley, 1937; Bolton, 1926. 
25 Kroeber, 1925, plate 47. 
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have eroded the sites and in addition are used as bombing targets by the military, 
while Santa Cruz Island has been vandalized to a great extent. 

Rogers in 1927 had excavated at three major Late encampments on Santa 
Rosa (Ranch House, Water Canyon, and Johnson’s Lee*®), securing a vast 
amount of artifacts from several cemeteries. 

Ar Ranch House (SBMNH Locality No. 131.60) are two sites on opposite 
sides of the creek. House pits are in evidence on the north side, in which Rogers 
excavated in five cemeteries, and one on the south side. In each case, he found 
different conditions and artifacts. He reports a twelve-foot depth for the deepest 
cemetery, well covered over with midden material. However, an examination of 
this spot in 1950 showed that the rim of a housepit may have been the point 
from which Rogers measured, giving an exaggerated idea of the depth of the 
whole cemetery. 

Rogers’ material from this site has as yet not been studied, but a casual exam- 
ination seems to indicate that the site had been inhabited for a long period of 
time, each cemetery representing a temporal phase, with a gradual blending of 
cultural inventory from one to the other. The same situation has been encoun- 
tered by the writer on the mainland and at various sites on Santa Rosa, San 
Miguel, and San Nicolas islands. Such a condition requires more careful field 
work than has been done in the matter of recording exact position of each ceme- 
tery in relation to the entire mound. 

The Skull Gulch area on Santa Rosa Island has proved to be an ideal region 
in which to test the temporal relationships of various cemeteries. Here, within 
a radius of one mile are twenty-three village sites, at which, at this writing, seven- 
teen burial grounds are known to occur in six sites.*" 

Serious excavation for the past four years in three of these cemeteries has 
indicated that each has a distinct artifact inventory, a considerable variation of 
site physiography, and a different habit of burial. 

Skeletal material has as yet not been studied, but indications are that a 
difference may be noted, in that the earlier people of Locality 131.3 and 131.5 
are more robust than those of 131.2. Burials at 131.2 are flexed, face down. At 
131.5 they are flexed, on their sides, similar to those found by Van Valkenburgh 
for the Santa Barbara Museum-Welcome-Moodie expedition at Forney’s Cove, 
Santa Cruz Island (SBMNH Locality 155, Olson’s site 3). Burials at Locality 
131.3 are in a sitting position similar, perhaps, to those found by Carter at 


26 Rogers, 1929, pp. 325, 329, 331. 
27 Orr, 1951, p. 223. 
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Point Sal, but without any evidence of the secondary burials or of mutilations 
found by Carter. 

The cemetery at 131.2 appears comparable to the Middle Canalino, although 
the greater portion of the site would appear to be Late. In the cemetery there 
is a large percentage of disturbed burials, a tendency for crowding of burials, 
so that an older burial is damaged by a new one, but not to the extent of reburial. 

Artifact inventory includes thousands of Olivella disc beads of Gifford’s 
types X3bI and X3bII, and numerous Olivella beads made by grinding away 
the base and spire (Gla). Limpet shell ornaments of the same general types as 
those from the Intermediate-to-Late mainland site of Tecolote also occur, together 
with dark, fine-grained inlaid steatite beads. 

The major portion of the site, however, is much later than the cemetery. 
Well-preserved house pits, of about forty feet in diameter, are plentiful, together 
with much fabric and cordage or thatching of a sea grass, Phyllospadix. 

Excavation of three house pits has revealed a hard-packed floor surrounded 
by approximately one hundred post holes of two to three inch diameter for 
supporting the roof, and a fire place in the center. Quantities of bone tools and 
circular shell fishhooks were found in these pits, though not one in the cemetery. 

Occasionally, fragmentary human bone is found in the house area, although 
so far the Late cemetery has not been located. While there is no doubt that 
this is a Late site, its people appear to have had little contact with the Spanish, 
for only a half dozen glass beads have so far been found, these near the surface. 

At nearby Tecolote Point midden (Locality 131.3), which is approximately 
five hundred yards long and up to thirty feet in depth, two cemeteries are known 
to exist. One has produced seventy-five burials in various phases of sitting posi- 
tions. Most of them have been generously painted with red pigment, and all are 
buried in clean white sand, well under the overlying midden. Burials were found 
here at a depth of ten feet, but an unknown amount may or may not have been 
eroded from the overburden—as much as twenty-six feet of depth is present in 
this site. 

Artifacts are few, but when they do occur are of fine quality of workmanship. 
Two hundred yards farther east is cemetery 131.5a of Survey Point, in which 
similar conditions are encountered, in that the site is built on a sand dune and 
burials are in clean sand, rather than in the midden material; but all burials here 
lay on their sides. None are sitting as in 131.3a and none are face down as in 
131.2a. 

The temporal relations of these two nearly adjoining cemeteries has not been 
determined, but in the writer’s opinion, based on field observations, 131.3 at 
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Tecolote Point is older than the Survey Point site (131.5), which in turn is 
older than Skull Gulch cemetery (131.2a). It is hoped that the coming Sixth 
Santa Rosa Island Expedition in 1952 will throw more light on this. 

Judging from reports of previous investigators from the time of Schumacher 
to Olson and Rogers, the greater portion of their time was spent investigating 
the Late coastal mounds of the islands. Few Late sites appear in the interior of 
the islands, though many of the Early sites appear on the coast. 

It might be well at this time to mention that where Olson listed two Island 
horizons, the writer would prefer to distinguish three. While it is not possible at 
present to define these exactly, Early sites on the islands are often of very large 
area with alternate layers of occupancy debris and wind-blown sand or water-laid 
deposits to depths of as much as thirty feet. Intermediate sites for the most part 
appear to be located on higher ground and to have utilized small houses; while 
Late sites occupy the lowest land available on the coastal strip, and probably 
represent a longer span of time than Olson envisaged. There are other factors 
which may cause us to revise our time-scale backwards when more facts concerning 
the early people are known. 

The position of the Santa Rosa Island cave dwellers is as uncertain as those 
of the Hurricane Deck region on the mainland. Here on Santa Rosa many 
small sandstone caves show signs of occupancy for long periods of time. Petro- 


glyphs are virtually lacking, as well as bedrock mortars so common on the main- 
land, but cave burials occur in the typical flexed, face-down position of the 
Canalino phase. However, no artifacts of typical Late Canalino have been found 
in the lower cave deposits, and it seems safe to attribute this group of sites to an 
earlier time than the Late Canalino. 


CONCLUSIONS 


In the eighty years of Santa Barbara archaeology considerable strides have 
been made, probably the greatest single achievement being Rogers’ recognition of 
three separate culture horizons, which led the way to recognition of phases of 
these cultures. 

It is probably that early collectors skimmed the cream of the archaeological 
sites, in the sense that before cultivation and other works of modern man had 
destroyed the natural appearance of the sites, the early collectors easily located 
the rich Late Canalino sites in greater numbers than they did its earlier phases or 
sites pertaining to the two other cultures. On the islands, judging from traces 
of early excavations, most of the digging was done in Late sites, but many surface 
collections were made from wind-eroded Early sites. 
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Many archaeological problems remain to be solved on the Santa Barbara 
coast. Perhaps of chief interest among them is a need for more complete knowl- 
edge of the Oak Grove culture which characterized the region for a very long 
period of time: undoubtedly there was cultural change during that time, but so 
far evidence for this has not been recognized. 

Too little is known of the Oak Grove culture to make comparisons with 
groups of perhaps corresponding age outside the area. 

The question whether or not the three cultures formed a continuum or 
whether a hiatus occurred between them has not been satisfactorily answered, 
nor do we know definitely how many cultures may have been present in the 
islands. It seems apparent that neither the Oak Grove nor the Hunting People 
reached the islands with their mainland culture, although the Early people of 
the islands have some points in common with the mainland Hunting People. 

In the matter of correlation of villages and their artifact inventory we are 
just beginning. Comparatively few artifacts are known to have been used or sites 
occupied during a particular phase. Yet there is much to be learned from a 
comparison of artifacts from definite portions of large sites or from a study of 
smaller sites inhabited for only a comparatively short time. 

The presence of circular fishhooks and the plank-canoe in the Late Canalino 
phase has given rise to speculation on an Oceanic origin of these peoples, but 


today we are no closer than we were to a solution of the occurrence of the circu- 
lar hook in such widespread and separate areas as northern Chile,** the Caroline 
Islands, and Santa Barbara. 
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ANTHROPOLOGY OR PSYCHIATRY: 
A DEFINITION OF OBJECTIVES AND THEIR IMPLICATIONS’ 


FRANCIS L. K. HSU 


INTRODUCTION ? 
HE IMPORTANCE of many psychiatric assumptions and findings to 


anthropology is well known. The reverse relationship, namely the adoption 
of anthropological assumptions and findings in psychiatry, has also been notice- 
able, though not so pronounced. The extent to which the two disciplines have 
crossed one another may be attested to by the many important works by Mead, 
Gorer, Benedict, Kardiner, Roheim, Du Bois, Linton, Dollard, La Barre, Hon- 
nigman, Haring, and others. The list is not large, but it is impressive and is 


growing. 

The most important result of this cross-fertilization has been the appearance 
and growth of a new subject generally called Culture and Personality® in college 
catalogues and on title pages of books. And the most fundamental of, the theo- 
retical positions emerging from this new discipline has been not only that culture 
is important in shaping personality but also that the early years are crucial. There 
are three interrelated reasons at the basis of this position, namely, (a) infancy 
comes first, (b) the earliest years are the most plastic, and (c) that which has 
been done (e.g., canalization) cannot be undone. 


1 Read at the Viking Fund Supper Conference, New York, October 1950. 

The author does not wish to convey the impression that the works of all the scholars he 
criticizes here are on the wrong track. In fact the present paper is truly, though partly, an out- 
growth of the very works criticized. His indebtedness to all those whom he criticized is, therefore, 
great. Nor does he claim this article to be an exhaustive treatment of the entire field of culture 
and personality. Its main purpose is to thresh out certain fundamental problems which are the 
common interest of some students of man. For this reason no attempt will be made at a complete 
summary of all scholarly works on the subject. Many omissions are, therefore, inevitable. 

2 In preparing this article for publication the author is specifically indebted to Drs Robert 
French, Robert Winch, M. J. Herskovits, Ralph Linton, John Embree, Douglas Haring, G. K. 
Yacorzynski, Tom Richards, A. I. Hallowell, Walter Dyk, Orto Klineberg, Richard Wang, 
Hortense Powdermaker, John Gillin, William A. Hunt, Joseph Casagrande, and Paul Fejos. 
However, not all of these scholars agreed with all of the arguments and views expressed here; 
for the latter the author is alone responsible. 

3 Kluckhohn and Murray consider this to be a misnomer. They prefer Personality in 
Nature, Society, and Culture, which is the title of a book under their editorship (New York, 
1948). 


Vor. 8, 1952. 
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Kluckhohn and Mowrer have given one of the best expositions of the 
relationship: 


The utility which the accumulated inventions, knowledge, and values of past 
generations have for modern man is clearly attested by the prodigious amounts of 
time and money that go into the task of education. However, the human animal 
accepts the burden of this heritage only under protest and may, in some instances, 
find it altogether intolerable. When this happens, one commonly discovers that the 
educative process . . . has been pushed too fast or too far, with the result that such 
individuals require special reeducation if they are to be put back on the path of normal 
development and function. Unwise teaching thus creates or at least importantly con- 
tributes to the need of therapy. . 

In this and the remaining sections of this chapter, the dilemmas of growing up 
and living in a modern civilized society will be traced, with one eye on the individual 
as pupil and the other on him as potential patient. . . . 

It is a commonplace that the period of infancy and early childhood is of peculiar 
importance in personality formation. Just as the first few weeks of foetal life are 
crucial in determining whether an individual will be psychically normal or a mon- 
strosity, so also are the first years after birth uniquely fateful in establishing per- 
sonality trends. 

For optimum development, it would appear from our theoretical consideration 
that a newborn child should be as continuously satisfied as possible during the first 
few months of extra-uterine life. This means answering every cry or indication of want 
with such rewarding care as feeding, warming, rocking, stroking, drying, etc. Keeping 
the infant’s anxieties and tensions at a minimum improves gastro-intestinal function 
which is so important for the processes of maturation. . . . As important as this is, 
responsively answering the child’s expression of need should have equally desirable 
behavioral consequences.‘ 


Just as a century ago no biographer would be satisfied without some reference 
to heredity, so John Gunter, in his latest book entitled Roosevelt in Retrospect, 
says: 


Roosevelt had an abundantly happy childhood; the grim, biting distresses that 
afflict most children passed him by. There were few, if any, abrasions from the out- 
side world—he was as sheltered as if behind a Chinese wall—and few harrassments 
or discontents at home. So far as we know today he was never severely punished; 
he lived in an atmosphere almost totally devoid of conflict. Perhaps this helped give 
him his confidence in later life, and perhaps too it may have contributed to his 
touchiness and sensitiveness to criticism. 

Roosevelt left the womb of Hyde Park at fourteen when he was packed off to 
Groton. But the influence of this early childhood environment was ineradicable, and 
to the end of his days he loved every tree he had known as a youngster, every rise of 


4 O. H. Mowrer and C. Kluckhohn. “Dynamic Theory of Personality” (in J. McV. Hunt, 
ed., Personality and the Behavior Disorders, vol. 1, New York, 1944). 
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meadow, ripple of lawn, and fall of brook. Most of us, the psychologists tell us, are 
stamped forever with the imprint of our own childhood; F. D. R. was no exception.® 


CONTRARY FACTS 


But there are dissenting voices and contrary facts, some of which come from 
the very scientists who, at one time or another, emphasized the importance of early 
training. The following are a few instances. 

(a) Wayne Dennis—After observing Navaho and Hopi infants, who are 
used to being tied to cradle boards for anywhere from six months to over one 
year after birth, this student concluded that, whatever influence this may have 
later on, there is no observable difference in behavior between white American 
and Indian children within one year. 

Every one of the responses of white infants was observed among the Indian infants 
and no response was observed among Indian infants which has not been noted com- 
monly among white subjects.® 


(b) D. Leighton and C. Kluckhohn—These authorities found wide dis- 
crepancies between Navaho childhood experiences and their adult personality. 
They asked themselves: 


How can the anxiety level be so high among a people where infants are nursed 
whenever they want to be, where childhood disciplines are so permissive, where there 
is so much affection for children? . . . In spite of the fact that Navaho infants 
receive a maximum of protection and gratification, when they grow to be adults they 
are very moody and worry a great deal. . . . 


And their own answer to this question was: 


The explanation is probably not that the theorists are utterly wrong but that 
they claim too much for the earliest years and do not pay enough attention to later 
events and to the total situation in which the mature person finds himself. Infantile 
indulgence probably does constitute the firmest foundation upon which, if later cir- 
cumstances are reasonably favorable, a secure and confident adult personality can be 
developed. Burt it affords only a possible basis; it does not, in and of itself, promise 
fulfillment.” 


(c) Abram Kardiner—In the introductory portion of his book Psychological 
Frontiers of Society® he showed that the “basic personality structure” is dependent 
upon a hierachy of systems, beginning with those “projective systems” determined 
~§ New York, 1950, pp. 167, 170. 

6 “Does Culture Appreciably Affect Patterns of Infant Behavior?” (in T. M. Newcomb, 
E. L. Hartley, et al, eds., Readings in Social Physchology, pp. 40-46, New York, 1947). 


7 Children of the People (Cambridge, 1947), pp. 110-111. 
8 New York, 1945; especially pp. 34, 224. 
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” ef 


in infancy and early childhood, through “learned systems,” “taboo systems,” 
“pure empirical reality systems” to “values systems and ideologies.” He summed 
up his views on some Alorese male character structures as follows: “In short, 
it is the summation of influences in a culture and not one specific detail which 
is responsible for character formation.” 

(d) Karen Horney—Horney pays rather little interest to early childhood. 
She was among the first to develop in detail a description of some of the effects 
of cultural pressures in producing neurosis. She concludes: 

The sum total of childhood experiences brings about a certain character structure, 
or rather starts its development. With some persons this development essentially stops 
at the age of five. With some it stops in adolescence, with others around thirty, with 
few it goes on until old age.” 


A prominent psychiatrist sums up Dr Horney’s position thus: 
In short, her emphasis is almost entirely on how the current neurotic trends work 


and produce difficulties, and she shows little interest in how such trends developed 
in the first place.?° 


(e) Harold Orlansky—Orlansky has made the most extensive survey to date 
of current literature on the mutual influence between anthropology and psychi- 
atry. He examined the reports on features of infant and child care in different 
cultures, such as breast vs. bottle feeding, length of breast feeding, self-demand 
vs. scheduled feeding, weaning, thumb sucking, mothering, sphincter training, 
restraint of motion, and their specific consequences. Then he looked into the 
same literature to match these specific experiences with specific character conse- 
quences. He concluded that “the events of childhood and later years are of great 
importance in reinforcing or changing the character structure tentatively formed 
during infancy.” 

It appears that the effect of a particular discipline can be determined only from 
knowledge of the parental attitudes associated with it, the value which the culture 
places upon that discipline, the organic constitution of the infant, and the entire 
socio-cultural situation in which the individual is located. In short, it is contended 
that personality is not the resultant of instinctual infantile libidinal drives mechan- 
ically channelled by parental disciplines, but rather that it is a dynamic product of 
the interaction of a unique organism undergoing maturation and a unique physical 
and social environment."! 


9 New Ways in Psycho-analysis (New York, 1939), p. 152. 

10 Clara Thompson, Psychoanalysis, Evolution and Development (New York, 1950), 
p. 201. 
11 Infant Care and Personality (Psychological Bulletin, vol. 46, no. 1, 1949), pp. 38-39. 
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(f) Erich Fromm—According to Fromm, the “social character,” or the char- 
acter of all or the majority of the members of a society sharing the same culture, 
does not come from any single cause. Its origin is rooted not only in the inter- 
action of “economic, ideological and sociological factors,” but also to be referred 
to the nature of man expressed in the form of basic human needs such as those 
for “happiness, for harmony, for love,” and “for freedom.” ** 

Enough has, I think, been given to indicate some of the dissatisfaction with 
the more orthodox Freudian position on personality development. Ralph Linton, 
M. E. Fries, Gardner Murphy, Esther Goldfrank, Robert Winch, and others 
have expressed similar thoughts.** 

However, apart from the conclusions of Dr Dennis, which do not purport to 
show more than the insignificance of infantile experiences on babies within one 
year of age, some questions may be raised in connection with the position of each 
of the several authorities quoted. For example, Leighton and Kluckhohn, while 
admitting that the theorists have claimed too much for the earliest years, do not 
indicate how much is “too much.” It is one thing to say that “infantile indulgence 
probably does constitute the firmest foundation upon which . . . a secure and 
confident adult personality can be developed,” but it is quite a different matter 
to develop an operational mechanism so that we can find what this “firmest founda- 
tion” means to Navaho society and culture as a whole. Lacking such a mechanism 
the two authors merely observed that “the high degree of tension observed among 
adult Navahos may be traced partly to the exceedingly grave pressures to which 
Navaho society is at present subject, and also to the conflicts caused by weaning, 
other experiences of later childhood, and beliefs about supernatural forces,” and 
brought their book, Children of the People to a close. They made no attempt to 
relate these observations to the cultural material contained in their other book, 
The Navaho, except to indicate that certain witch and ghost tales current in 
Navaho society relieve “the shocks and emotional wounds that occur during the 
training of the Navaho child.” ** 

From Kardiner’s statement quoted above, one should have no doubt about 


12 “Psychoanalytic Characterology and its Application to the Understanding of Culture,” 
(in Sargent and Smith, eds., Culture and Personality, The Viking Fund, New York, 1949, p. 6). 

13 Ralph Linton, The Cultural Background of Personality (New York, 1945), pp. 114- 
115; M. E. Fries, Diagnosing the Child’s Adjustment Through Age-Level Tests (Psycho- 
analytic Review, vol. 34, 1947), p. 14; Gardner Murphy, Personality (New York, 1947), 
pp. 876-877; Esther Goldfrank, Socialization, Personality and the Structure of Pueblo Society 
(American Anthropologist, vol. 47, pp. 516-539, 1945); Robert Winch, The Study of Person- 
ality in the Family Setting (Social Forces, vol. 28, no. 3, 1950), pp. 310-314. 

14 C. Kluckhohn and D. Leighton, The Navaho (Cambridge, 1947), pp. 135-136. 
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his awareness of the importance of total cultural influences to personality struc- 
ture. But when one looks into his actual interpretation of the field material at 
his disposal, one finds a different story. Here, in spite of the principle emphasized, 
Dr Kardiner holds infantile experiences to be supreme. The case of the Alorese 
illustrates this point well. Kardiner concludes that the Alorese hate their mothers 
and have no effective personality structure for constructive action. As children 
the Alorese spew premasticated food; they have more intense temper tantrums 
than children of an unnamed number of other societies; they use violent epithets 
to imprecate their elders; and they tell nasty folktales about their fathers and 
mothers.'® As adults they have no affection toward anybody; they have dreams 
indicating a desire to steal from Dr Cora Du Bois, their ethnographer; they 
have no real conscience; they are stingy; they suffer from general insecurity be- 
cause “there is the characteristic unwillingness to waste anything though there 
is actually no food scarcity”; they possess many words in their vocabulary indi- 
cating deception; their women have a customary history of running away from 
their husbands and will not return or yield to male sexual advances till the men 
have paid up, which shows that love is mixed with hatred, etc.’® 

Where are all these characteristics derived? Extremely poor maternal care. 
“From the 14th day onwards maternal care is sporadic, inconsistent and unde- 
pendable”; there is no parental affective solicitation; infants trying to walk get 


little help; infants being weaned are slapped and pushed way; their discipline 
lacks deliberateness and consistency; they therefore hate their mothers and, 
throughout life, they cannot love without the desire to deprive.’* 

Now apart from the fact that many of these items of evidence will fail to 
support Kardiner’s major thesis,’* he has even misread some items of the original 
data, and unintentionally omitted others contrary to his thesis. For example, of 
the two tales which he used to show the “deep and lasting impression such harsh 


and unorganized parental care creates,”'® one actually reveals an unexplained 


warmth toward the grandmother and no antagonism toward the wife; and the 
other may be found in a good many other cultures including America. In the 
second tale the boy got rid of his misbehaving mother but reunited with his wife. 


15 Kardiner, Psychological Frontiers of Society, pp. 147, 150, 132 and 150-151, 133-134. 

16 Idem, pp. 152 and 176, 153, 164, 137, 202-203. 

17 Idem, p. 147 et seq. 

18 For example, are there no American women who will leave their husbands because their 
men show public signs of inattention or because they value their money more than their wives? 
How many words are there in the American vocabulary indicating deception? 

19 Idem, pp. 133-134. 
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A more serious misreading of Dr Du Bois’ data is found in Kardiner’s alle- 
gation that youngsters use epithets to revile their elders. This is held to be an 
evidence for not only the lack of idealization of the mother, but also the “pre- 
ponderance of hatred and aggression toward her.”*° But the actual data on 
which Kardiner based his conclusion read as follows: 


The children imitate their elders by using obscene words in anger. Words for 
genitalia are common epithets of derogation. Violent cuss words are: “Sleep with 


% 921 


your mother; your father can’t. 


Now this is certainly different from Kardiner’s impression. What the Alorese 
do is actually to revile their enemies’ mothers and not their own mothers. One 
reviles the mother of one’s enemy because it hurts him. The more he cares for 
his mother the more the epithet is going to hurt. Incidentally, this phenomenon 
is common among Chinese, Russians, and the Italians. A further fact, which is 
diametrically opposed to Kardiner’s interpretation but which has no place in his 
interpretation, is that the Alorese children address their “cries of distress to the 
mother.” * 

Kardiner suggests, as another source of poor maternal care, that the Alorese 


child, though it 


probably gets enough food as measured in terms of calories . . . lacks the consistent 
image of one person with whom it can associate relief of hunger tension. . . . The 
breasts of three women under such conditions are not as effective as one, because 
the whole relaxation conditioning becomes confused by nipples of different shapes, 
breasts of different size and consistency, and various body odors.** 


This may be so, but from what we know about children it is probably not unfair 
to raise the question as to who is more confused: the Alorese child or the Ameri- 
can psychiatrist. Dennis’ study, quoted above, should leave little doubt that 
infants can get used to widely divergent conditions under which they are brought 
up. I certainly know of Chinese children who have, from the beginning, gotten 
used to nipples of more than one woman. 

However, Kardiner did recognize variations among the Alorese. Two of his 
male biographees** (Fantan and Rilpada) have a more effective personality and 
suffered less from obstructed development because “paternal support took up the 
slack,” but in both cases “notwithstanding” their individual “advantages, the cul- 


20 Men, pp. 150- 151. 

21 Idem, p. 138. 

2 Idem, p. 132. 

23 Idem, p. 147. 

24 The word “biographees” is coined to denote the subject of a biography 
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ture caught up” with them. Here Kardiner employs a most obviously circular 
procedure. For how do we know that the culture has caught up with them? Be- 
cause “their character” “is not so very unlike the others,” although the “sequences 
cannot be established from the material submitted.”** But what is this so-called 
“norm” of Alorese character based upon? It is based upon the life pattern of 
two other males and four females on whose character poor maternal care has 
been written all over. 

No student of man should minimize Dr Kardiner’s brilliant contribution to 
the subject, but one must ask if there can not be a better matching between 
the data exhibited and the conclusions drawn. 

Dr Horney’s contributions have been great. Her books are of great influence 
today. I can, however, best raise a question in the words of another eminent 
psychiatrist, Dr Clara Thompson: “In her enthusiasm for her new approach, 
Dr. Horney has often given the impression that she considers the past life of 
the patient of no consequence in itself,” and that, in therapy, “the exclusion of 
the past . . . gives a one-sided picture, a kind of structure without a foundation” 

. and that “to attack a defense system before the patient, through study 
of the past, has developed enough understanding of its origin to free him from 
guilt about it, must produce . . . either panic” or an attempt at reform by cover- 
ing up “his former defense mechanism with a new defense more acceptable to 
the analyst and those about him.” ** 

Orlansky’s conclusions, though seemingly logical, may in fact lead nowhere. 
They are so inclusive that they exclude nothing and leave us exactly where we 
started. It is like saying that in order to understand the French Revolution we 
have to know not only everything about the French physically, geographically, 
socially, economically, politically and religiously, past and present, but also every- 
thing about the earth and all other peoples inhabiting it. The natural consequence 
of such a view is the position to which Orlansky was inevitably led: that “person- 
ality is . . . a dynamic product of the interaction of a unique organism under- 
going maturation and a unique physical and social environment.”** Thus Or- 
lansky pointed out, on the one hand, the undue emphasis on the importance of 
early experiences (not their unimportance), and on the other, the great power of 
later events; as a result, he stressed the importance of everything. As the biologi- 
cal composition and the total experiences vary from individual to individual, the 
natural conclusion is that every personality is unique. 

25 Psychological Frontiers of Society, pp. 223. 


26 Thompson, Psychoanalysis, Evolution and Development, pp. 200-202. 
27 Orlansky, Infant Care and Personality, p. 39 (italics mine). 
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No one can deny that the personality of every individual is different from 
that of every one else. Many scholars begin their treatises on personality by 
pointing out this fact.** Nor can anyone deny that all dogs no less than all stones 
differ one from another. Even physicists have agreed that certain phenomena, 
such as the behavior of the electrons, are subject to a good deal of individual 
variation not accounted for in its entirety by physical laws. But a science of biology, 
geology, or physics is made possible only because the similarities among the 
phenomena in question are stressed, not their individual uniqueness. By empha- 
sizing the uniqueness of each personality Dr Orlansky will not only negate the 
science of man, but will even change psychiatry or any systematic study of 
personality into an art which can, in an old Chinese saying, “only be felt but 
not explained.” 

Fromm has offered the most ingenious reconciliation between early and late 
experiences to date. His position is, in one respect, similar to that of Orlansky. 
He stresses the fallacy of any single formulation of causation and the need 
for taking into account both the total environment and the biological drives.*” 
But he goes further. He asks the question: 

Is not the assumption that the character strucyire is molded by the role which 
the individual has to play in his culture contradicted by the assumption that a person’s 


character is molded in his childhood? 


He answers his own question in the negative. 


We must [Dr Fromm proceeded] differentiate between the factors which are 
responsible for the particular contents of the social character and the methods by 
which the social character is produced. The structure of society and the task of the 
individual in the social structure may be considered to be the cause of the social 
character. The family on the other hand may be considered to be the psychic agency of 
society, the institution which has the function of transmitting the requirements of 
society to the growing child. . . . Methods of child training are significant only as a 
mechanism of transmission and they can be understood correctly only if we understand 
first what kinds of personalities are desirable and necessary in any given culture.*” 


But one basic difficulty remains: namely the former may have no reference 
to the latter. Even in a relatively stable society, such as China before 1840, it 


28 See Gordon W. Allport. Personality: a Psychological Interpretation (New York, 1937) 
or Gardner Murphy, Personality: 2 Biosocial Approach to Origins and Structure (New York, 
1947). 

29 One wonders how some of the drives which Fromm specifies were discovered. For 
example, about any postulated drive “for freedom,” one may ask: Freedom from what? 

30 Fromm, Psychoanalytic Characterology, pp. 6-7. 
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could not be shown with any certainty that certain kinds of over-all infantile 
and childhood experiences will lead to certain kind of over-all social roles. 

Thus there is an apparent contradiction: on the one hand, psychologists, 
psychiatrists, and analysts find it imperative to examine infantile and childhood 
experiences. Some psychiatrists and anthropologists keep writing (and selling) 
tooks showing that marriages and divorces are predestined in the nursery;** 
or that the Russians behave like Russians because of the way they are swaddled 
as infants.** Now some Russian scholars have finally seen the light. One of them 
contends that the “neurotic aggressive American personality” is a result of the 
“commercial diaper service.”*’ On the other hand, many clinicians and anthro- 
pologists are equally impressed by the fact that human conduct cannot be under- 
stood or predicted by a knowledge of a few infantile experiences such as diaper 
control or even of everything that occurs during the infantile or childhood years. 

The result is, as shown above, that some authorities do an elaborate study of 
the infantile and childhood experiences of people, then point out, in general 
fashion, that these experiences do not really mean as much as they have been 
supposed to, and leave the subject just where it becomes interesting. Some au- 
thorities have insisted on the importance of later experiences as reinforcing or 
altering forces, but there is little indication in their actual interpretation of the 
field material that this insistence is much more than lip service. Other authorities 


have emphasized the present situation to the virtual exclusion of early phases of 
life. Still other authorities have pointed out the importance of everything, from 
birth to death, and from biological peculiarities of each individual to the entire 
culture history of the society, which, as I have indicated, if it will not annihilate 
any science of man altogether, will certainly make such a science out of the ques- 
tion for the foreseeable future. 


PROPOSED SOLUTION OF THE DILEMMA 


I have taken much space to state the problem, because I hope to avoid any 
possible criticism that I have tried to set up a straw man and then, with the flourish 
of discovery, knock it down. There is a real problem, perhaps even a dilemma, 
which awaits solution. 

The solution I propose is simple enough. The basic contradiction and the 

31 E.g., Edmund Bergler, Conflict in Marriage (New York, 1949). 

32 G. Gorer, The People of Great Russia (London, 1949). 

33 Ivan Pelionok, Childhood Rearing and the Neurotic Aggressive American Personality 


(1950; reviewed in The New Leader, June 17, 1950). Dr David Olmstead informs me that 
the name Pelionok means “diaper” and that the whole thing may be a hoax. 
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uncertain generalities on the part of the authorities quoted above come from a 
failure to recognize—or if recognized, failure to conceptualize—the differences 
in objectives between anthropology and psychiatry. That both disciplines are con- 
cerned with human behavior is a truism. That each can learn and benefit from 
the other is a foregone conclusion. But psychiatry is essentially concerned with 
single individuals who are ill and are in trouble with their environment. Anthro- 
pology is essentially concerned with whole groups of individuals who are normal, 
functioning members of their society.** 

At this point some scholars and practitioners will point out that the line of 
demarcation between the normal and the abnormal is not so clear, but the matter 
is by no means as simple as that. The outstanding pitfall of anthropologists who 
have adopted psychiatry, and psychiatrists who have invaded anthropology, would 
seem to be for both groups to discuss their entire subject matters in terms of 
psychiatry, namely from the point of view of the individual: if not the individual- 
individual, it is the individual in a relational whole. But the first thing to be 
noted is that psychiatry deals with individuals who are more or less trying to 
live by themselves, while anthropologists deal with individuals who live as per- 
formers of different socially and culturally approved roles. That is to say, Mr X 
may like to perform role A more than role B. But his situation may be such 
that he can only carry on with role B and not role A. All functioning members 
of every society have to do many things repeatedly, from making public addresses 
to embracing their aunts, which they would rather not do (but cannot do many 
things again and again, of an equally wide range, which they would rather do). 
On the other hand, all persons that are attended by psychiatrists are those who 
only do, or wish only to do, the things which they are predisposed to do but not 
the things which they, according to their culture, are supposed to do. In other 
words the subject of the psychiatrist is a person who actually cannot get along 
with his social roles and culture environment while the subject of the anthro- 
pologist is one who can. 

The second thing to note is that, while individual differences are endless 
and multitudinous, roles in any society are relatively limited. Thousands of indi- 
viduals of different societies could, for purpose of scientific study, be classified 
as doctors, bus conductors, teachers, garbage collectors, bureaucrats, politicians, 
grocers, bar tenders, seamstresses, fathers, sons, neighbors, white-collar workers, 

34 It is true that there are a few psychiatrists whose aim goes beyond the therapy of 
single individuals. But it is also true that there are some physicists or ornithologists who have 


schemes for saving mankind. If the work of the vast majority of anthropologists is compared 
with that of the vast majority of psychiatrists, there will be little doubt about the validity of the 


statements made here. 
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Protestants, Brahmins, etc., but one has yet to see a classification of individual 
personality types which can make comparable claim to scientific usefulless.** 

The differences may be explained as follows. Individuals differ physically and 
experimentally much more than do social or cultural roles. That is to say, we can 
duplicate a role with a higher degree of assurance of accuracy than we can the 
personality of any one individual. In any society we can hope to make a more 
or less adequate inventory of its roles which will provide us with a fairly good 
idea of the structure of the society and the composition of its culture. But in all 
societies, even small ones like that of the Alorese, we shall have a much harder 
time trying to make an inventory of personality types which will give us a com- 
parable idea of the psychological depth of the majority of the individuals mak- 
ing up the society. 

Neither of these two propositions is in any sense new or original. Both can 
be understood by common sense. Our common sense tells us that to be accepted 
by our families, our friends, and in our place of work we have to do many things 
that we do not want to do and forego many things which we want to do. Our 
common sense also indicates that members of any group, club, or occupation, 
however homogeneous, are individuals whose personal character cannot but vary. 


NORMAL VERSUS ABNORMAL 


I have a great deal of field data from among the Chinese in Hawaii to sub- 
stantiate the above proposition, but these will be given in a later publication.*® 
But we must proceed to the next question, namely the distinction between indi- 
viduals who are psychologically sick (who are the proper subjects of psychiatrists) 
and the normal functioning members of society (who are the chief concern of 
anthropologists). There is strong indication that the difference in outlook and 





35 For summary discussion see e.g. Kimball Young, Personaliy and Problems of Adjust- 
ment (New York, 1947), chap. 13: “Types of Personality,” pp. 301-336, or Orto Klineberg, 
Social Psychology (New York, 1940), chap. 15: “The Problem of Personality,” especially 
section on “Personality Types,” pp. 227-236. William Sheldon’s efforts on the relationship 
between physique and mental abnormality are interesting (see his The Varieties of Human 
Physique, New York, 1940, and The Varieties of Temperament, New York, 1942). But the 
applicability of his findings to such a ph as j ile delinquency and to other behavior 
remains to be seen (see his Varieties of Delinquent Youth, New York, 1949). 

36 In 1949 I spent seven months among the Chinese in Hawaii under the auspices of 
the Viking Fund, the Social Science Research Council, and the Committee on Research of the 
Graduate School, Northwestern University. In addition to cultural material and life histories, 
I collected personally a total of 108 Rorschach protocols and 80 T. A. T. records. The Rorschach 
material is being analyzed by Prof T. W. Richards and the T. A. T. by Prof William Henry. 
The results will appear in a volume, The Chinese in Hawaii: Their Culture and Personality. 
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reaction to the environment between these two groups of mankind is tremen- 
dous.** The pathological person is one who clings consciously or unconsciously to 
the past much more than he does his present. He still hates his father because 
the elder never gave him enough pocket money when he was a child. He despises 
his brother because the sibling always got more attention than he did before their 
hometown relatives. He broods over some humiliation which he suffered in the 
kindergarten or high school. To such a person past experiences, especially frus- 
trations, are much more important than present ones, even satisfactions.** In 
other words, by this definition he is one who is suffering from a sharp dislocation 
between his present environment and in need of psychiatric help toward readjust- 
ment. 

On the other hand the normal functioning member of any society is one who 
is dependent consciously or unconsciously upon the present much more than he 
is upon his past.** His father might have whipped him unfairly when he was 
young, but he glows over the fact that the elderly person can no longer do so 
now. More likely he does not even reflect upon that at all. He might have been 
constantly picked on by the neighborhood boys but he can now look at their lack 
of achievement and be proud of his present respected position. He might even 
once have lived in a house that was struck by lightning, which shocked him badly; 
but he knows now how electricity works and can see no cause for worry when it 
thunders and rains. To such a person present situations, whether frustrating or 
satisfying, are much more important than past delights or grievances. In other 
words the normal functioning member of a society is one, by this definition, 
whose attitudes and roles more or less correspond. All human beings may have 
all kinds of internal tensions and stresses but all normal functioning members of 





37 In this discussion I am excluding organically-based mental illnesses. Recent studies on 
glandual imbalance in connection with cases of schizophrenia and such a well-known phenomenon 
as paresis show that, in the long run, it may become possible to cure such individuals by 
ordinary medical means. Oneirophrenics studied by Meduna of the Illinois Medical School show 
all the symptoms of true schizophrenics but will recover quickly by medical reduction of their 
blood sugar level. 

38 The mentally ill person may, of course, create a past to which to cling (eg., the 
hysterical women observed by Freud who all confessed having been seduced by their fathers) 
instead of the actual past. However, all memories of, or unconscious reactions to, the past 
usually involve addition to or subtraction from it, so that created past and the true past in 
the minds of the individuals concerned are not qualitatively different. Another thing is that 
some mentally ill persons are said to be going through a process of regression so that, instead 
of clinging to the past they may have fallen back on the past when present going becomes 
difficult. This again is not qualitatively different from the views expressed in the text. The 
question of apparently normal persons becoming mentally ill will be touched upon below. 

39 This is, of course, an unproven assumption the usefulness of which is upheld because 
of the absence of anything better. 
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all societies are not in serious psychological trouble with their environment since 
they usually can face and solve their difficulties as the latter occur. 

Two points must be clarified at this juncture. First, I am aware of the much 
quoted thesis of the late Prof Benedict, given in her article Anthropology and the 
Abnormal.” Although Dr Benedict never intended to say in this essay that abso- 
lute criteria for mental abnormality will forever be impossible, her thesis has given 
rise to the general impression that psychopathology is invariably relative to cul- 
ture, that what is abnormal in one culture may be normal in another. Fortunately 
this confusion of thought has been clarified by Wegrocki.** Extending from 
Benedict’s arguments Wegrocki distinguished between two kinds of individuals. 
Those whose behavior looks “analogous” to that of the psychotic but is “not 
homologous” to it because their behavior is “socially sanctioned and culturally 
determined.” In this category would be the Haida chief who, upon the death of 
a member of his family, would vent his tension by “causing” the death of some- 
one he suspected. This is not abnormal behavior in the psychiatric sense of the 
term at all. 

On the other hand, there are those whose behavior shows fixed symptoms of 
the true psychopath, which represent a change in the personality when a tension- 
producing situation arises. The “quintessence” of this true “abnormality” is de- 
fined “as the tendency to choose a type of reaction which represents an escape 
from a conflict-producing situation instead of a facing of the problem.” ** 

The question of a definitive, clear-cut differentiation of all true psychopathic 
behavior from all culturally determined “psychopathic-looking” behavior in all 
societies remains open, because our descriptions of different peoples are far from 
being systematic. But it should be noted that Wegrocki’s definition of true 
abnormality is essentially the same as the one which emerged from our discussion 
above. That is to say, a psychopathic person, in his attempts to escape from the 
conflict-producing situation, will usually cling or fall back on to his past, since 
the latter is the basis of his personality. But a normal, functioning person is one 
who will face the tension-producing situation and attempt and succeed in solving 
it in some presently practical and culturally accepted way. All human beings, 


40 The Journal of General Psychology, vol. 10, pp. 59-80, 1934. 

41 Henry J. Wegrocki, A Critique of Cultural and Statistical Concepts of Abnormality 
(Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, vol. 34, pp. 166-178,: reprinted in Kluckhohn 
and Murray, eds., Personality in Nature, pp. 551-561). 

42 Wegrocki, in Kluckhohn and Murray, eds., Personality in Nature, p. 560. Wegrocki 
distinguishes a third category of people, namely those whose behavior is simply devious from 
the norm of his society and culture, which they also accept. In this category are certain homo- 
sexuals. These people are simply delinquents. This is, however, not germane to the present 
discussion. 
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President Roosevelt not excepted, must have had grievances and ecstacies as 
infants, children, and adolescents, but a relative minority in any society are both- 
ered by or cling seriously or regress to these past experiences so much that they 
are unable to act their present roles. The normal person so defined is one who, 
even if he has had gross trauma in the past and trembles every time he encounters 
anything remotely suggesting it, can still find enough satisfaction in his present 


circumstances to fulfill his roles. 

The second point to be clarified follows the first. We may ask, will the normal 
functioning members of a society, as defined in this paper, ever break down? The 
answer is undoubtedly in the affirmative. Dr Yacorzynski, Associate Professor of 
Clinical Psychology of Northwestern University Medical School, tells me that 
while some individuals are more susceptible, everyone has potentialities for 
breakdown, if the environmental situation becomes tough enough. The best indi- 
cation of this may be seen in the now famous Guadalcanal case in World War 
II. A contingent of United States Marines in this sector of war was thrown into 
the firm belief that they were expendable and that the prospect of sudden violent 
death for every one was certain. When this group of soldiers was finally relieved 
it was found every one of them was suffering from a war neurosis not hitherto 
known. In the words of one cbserver: 

We are not sure whether we are seeing a new disease entity, appreciating that 
similar cases have been seen in the past. We do believe, however, that never before 
in history has such a group of healthy, toughened, well-trained men been subjected to 
such conditions as the combat troops of the U. S. Marine Corps faced during the 
days following August 7, 1942. The strain and stress experienced by these men pro- 
duced a group neurosis that has not been seen before and may never be seen again.** 


While the Guadalcanal results throw much light on the limits of personality 
erganization they are no contradiction to the thesis of the present paper. The 
Guadalcanal kind of human situation is so unusual in the family of societies that, 
for purpose of the anthropologist, it is of little consequence.** 

Some of the ablest people I have known and worked with in Hawaii and else- 
where have shown drastically different kinds of personality characteristics. From 
the point of view of the practitioner one or another of them may even need 


43 E. Rogers Smith, Neurosis Resultine from Combet (American Journal of Psychiatry, 
vol. 100, no. 1, 1943), p. 94. For more detailed information on this group of men see also 
A. A. Rosner, Neuropsychiatric Casualties from Guadalcanal: 1. Persistent Symptoms in Three 
Cases (American Journal of the Medical Sciences, vol. 207, pp. 770-776, 1944) and others 

44 On the other hand, the Guadalcanal case may be compared to the case of the human 
body in general. All human beings have the potentiality of being physically disintegrated by 
diseases, but the majority of them is usually not so attacked. 
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psychiatric attention. But from the point of view of the anthropologist, all of 
them have apparently been able to arrange their many relationships so that they 
not only merely fulfill their roles but also make their performances highly 
successful. 

The psychiatrist can argue that one or another of these individuals or 
other apparently functioning members of any society could become mentally 
unbalanced in short order if their environment drastically changed. The mental 
unbalance may occur in some individuals even without an upheaval of their 
surroundings. This is perfectly possible. But the answer of the anthropologist 
will have two facets. On the one hand, the importance of the individual in every 
society comes from his fulfilling his roles as a functioning member of his society. 
On the other hand it has not been shown that the vast majority of the functioning 
members of any society, even faced with some disasters like the Great Depression 
or the Black Death, will all go off the deep end. The majority of the Guadalcanal 
soldiers, after treatment, returned to normal life. The reason is simply that, faced 
with the destruction of some previously established satisfaction system, the vast 
majority of the normal, functioning members of any society will probably be able 
to locate new inducements to life in the present situation. They will undoubtedly 
try to look for things to which they are accustomed. But if unable to duplicate 
what they have had before they will probably accept substitutes. 

Conversely, it has also often been said, that individuals who are mentally ill 
and in need of care in one society may become perfectly normal, functioning 
members of another society. This is also theoretically not impossible. But the 
anthropologist also has an answer. It has scarcely even been demonstrated that 
the vast majority of diagnosed mental cases of any society, by the definition used 
in this paper—namely, individuals whose particular pasts bother them more than 
their present satisfies them—will ever be capable of becoming permanent func- 
tioning members of another society.*® 

In this way the contradiction of the early versus later experiences may be re- 
solved: to the mentally deranged person earlier experiences mean much more 
than later or present situations; to the normal person the order of importance is 
reversed. For the psychiatrist, who tries to understand the troubles of one sick 
individual at a time, the early experiences of his patient are vital keys in their 
treatment. What is more, for effective results he will also have to look into the 
patient’s physical conditions. On the other hand, for the anthropologist, who tries 


45 The place of martyrs, prophets, and great men like Socrates is relevant in this connection. 
But these are social deviants and should certainly not be confused with the mentally ill. This 
question will be dealt with in another paper. 
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to describe and analyse the life patterns of groups of normal individuals or 
whole societies, infant and childhood experiences are of much less consequence 
than the roles, structures, and cultures of the societies in question. At best the 
early training of the individual may be used as symptom of some of the cultural 
emphasis. With few exceptions, anthropologists in field work have held the bio- 
logical conditions of all peoples to be constant as a whole.*® 

But this does not seem to exhaust the potentialities of the present formula- 
tion. There are at least three other difficult problems on which a definitive and, I 
think, scientific stand may be taken. First, the question of individual security 
versus insecurity. Psychiatrists for a long time, and some anthropologists more 
recently, have talked about a patient or a group of individuals as being secure 
or insecure. It will be pertinent to ask the question, How secure is really secure? 
Secure enough for what? How can one measure complete security in human per- 
sonality? Some scholars and practitioners will probably answer that a person or 
a group may be “relatively secure.” But the further question is, Relative to what? 
Relative to whom? To the psychiatrists or the anthropologists? 

As far as I am aware, the answer to this crucial question has always been taken 
for granted. Both anthropology and psychiatry have been engaged in searching 
for something which has neither been defined nor demonstrated to exist. An 
example of the dangers in this state of affairs is to be found in some views of Pro- 


fessor John Gillin. According to him 


the cultural definition of life for adults in many primitive societies is relatively simple, 
{that} essentially one type of person, sex, and age considered, will fit the bill in a 
simple society. The culture is relatively homogeneous; the social subdivisions are few; 
the differential functions or specialties expected of adults are scarce and do not 
demand the entire personality; classes, subdivisions, each with its own subculture and 
its own general personality type, do not exist in the average primitive or simple rural 
society. Thus in . . . such society it is possible to trace in detail the relation between 
the constellations of childhood and the personality traits of the adult. The two fit 
together nicely, for the institutions and custom-complexes of adult life are stable, 
relatively few and comparatively well integrated. [In contradiction to this kind of 
society} the society which we know as North American is greatly diversified and 
under a constant strain of change. The opportunities for the individual are so various, 
the statuses and roles which the individual may assume in adult life are so diverse, 
that it is far from easy to decide the type of childhood training and conditioning 
which may fit the individual for successful interaction in so complex an arena. 

46 A notable exception was the work of Dr. Leighton and C. Kluckhohn among the 
Navaho. They examined the Children of the People from a number of points of view, including 
intelligence and physical health (Part II, pp. 117-182). William Sheldon’s work remains outside 
of current anthropological thinking (see footnote 35 above). 
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Now, continues Gillin, 


There are two more or less opposed poles around which an individual’s security 
system can be organized: On the one hand is the dependent type of personality 
organization, which is oriented toward outside sources of support (such as kinship, 
material possessions, and magico-religion). On the other hand is the independent type 
of personality, which utilizes external resources, but which is organized about a firm 
core of inner potentialities calculated to furnish the bases for satisfactory solution of 
whatever problems may confront the individual. . . . [The individual} must be 
trained in adaptability, in the ability to analyse new situations and to respond to them 
successfully; . . . [he} must be educated to realize the relativity of the external 
“absolutes” and to recognize the underlying requirements of both personal and 
social integration.** 


Apart from the fact that personality adjustment in “primitive” societies may 
not be as simple as it looks, Gillin’s thesis has one basic defect. On the one hand 
it will be difficult to conceive of the widespread realization of his ideal Ameri- 
can personality, for, 


The individual of our time and of our society must be acquainted to the fullest 
possible extent with the content of our culture, for this is the material with which 
the new synthesis must be started. But, more than this, he must be aware of the 
principles of culture in general—what will and what will not work—if he is to avoid 
for himself and his descendants a period of ferocious personal and social maladjust- 
ment, he must know that culture patterns may be planned, that they are capable of 
manipulation one to another, and that new patterns and new configurations can and 
will be taught to upcoming generations, either by conscious training or by trial-and- 
error. There is nothing inexorable in the traditions which support the culture patterns 
of a society, any more than there is anything foreordained in the course of an infec- 
tious disease which is amenable to medical manipulation and cure. The time of 
change is upon us, and it is a wise child who knows his own father, for in this time 
the child should be far wiser than the father, far more sophisticated regarding the 
cultural conditions of his existence, far more capable of choosing among the alterna- 
tives which may and undoubtedly will be presented to him before he dies.** 


On the other hand, his thesis, if carried out, will only intensify the consequences 
of one basic aspect of American philosophy of life, namely the emphasis on 
the individual and self-reliance. This aspect of American philosophy rose to 
great height with the expanding frontier. And it goes on even after the frontiers 
are no longer expanding. The widespread interest in psychoanalysis, and now in 

47 John Gillin, “Personality from the Comparative Cultural Point of View” (in Kluck- 
hohn and Murray, eds. Personality in Nature, pp. 169-172). Dr Gillin is, of course, aware 
that individual differences do exist in non-literate societies. See his article, Personality in Pre- 
literate Societies (American Sociological Review, vol. 4, pp. 681-702, 1939). 

48 Idem, p. 173. 
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the so-called science of dianetics, is symptomatic of it. The naked result of this 
phase of American cultural pattern is a tendency which may be expressed in 
somewhat exaggerated form by the answer that Mr Casper Milquetoast of the 
comics received when he asked of a youngster if the latter would not mind raking 
up his yard for a consideration: “What I gotta do and how much is in it?” 

But Dr Gillin is not aware of this danger when he says: 

The problem is essentially this: to train the members of the next generation to 
rely upon their own inner resources as distinct from external props for the solution of 
life’s problems, but at the same time to develop personalities capable of social co- 
operation and sufficiently flexible to appreciate the values of, if not to originate, new 
cultural patterns of a more permanent functional value than those we now possess.*” 


The question is, if individuals are trained to depend on their own inner re- 
sources how can they at the same time develop personalities capable of social 
codperation? Do human beings ever codperate in the abstract, for the sake of 
codperating? Dr Gillin speaks of “primitive peoples” and “the simpler cadres of” 
American society as being primarily reliant upon external resources for security, 
but do anthropologists and psychiatrists of today, who are certainly not among 
the “simpler cadres” of any society and who should, in addition, know culture 
and some of its pitfalls, codperate among themselves or with each other simply 
because of the ideal of social codperation? 

The truth of the matter is that since no human potentialities can be realized 
without interacting with the external resources, there are simply no human beings 
who can only or even chiefly rely on their inner resources. The only such indi- 
viduals are fanatics and inmates of asylums. The rest of all mankind are bound 
to rely more or less on external resources as much as on inner resources. The 
Anglo-Saxon stream of Western culture (including that of the United States) 
emphasizes more of the inner resources than the external ones. The order of em- 
phasis in most other cultures is the reverse.” But no society can survive if it has 
a culture pattern which teaches the individual to rely only upon inner resources. 

From this point of view the question of security or insecurity must be an- 
swered in terms of a suitable balance between inner and external resources. By 
this criterion an individual is secure if he is a normal functioning member of his 
society, achieving a suitable balance between his inner and external resources as 
prescribed by his society and culture. By the same token he will be insecure if 


49 Idem, p. 172. 

50 For a discussion of the relative reliance upon inner versus external resources in some 
cultures see F. L. K. Hsu, Suppression versus Repression: a Limited Psychological Interpretation 
of Four Cultures (Psychiatry, vol. 12, pp. 223-242, 1949). 
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he fails to do so. The validity of the criterion has the de facto recognition of the 
psychiatrist, because that is what he strives to achieve with his patients.** It also 
has the support of many anthropologists because their object of study consists 
of the society and culture and the position of the individual with reference to 
society and culture. 

A second problem is the extent to which infancy and childhood experiences 
of the individual can be correlated with adult roles. Is it right that in “primitive” 
societies “the constellations of childhood and personality traits of the adult . . . 
fit together nicely?”°* The correct answer is probably no. Any society, however 
simple its organization and however crude its technology, is bound to contain 
individuals whose expectations cannot find satisfaction in their own society. The 
fact that there were marginal Alorese, who sought to gain prestige in their own 
society by working with Dr Du Bois,”® is a simple but effective substantiation of 
this point. In cultures under more intense European pressure, such as many parts 
of Africa, Melanesia, and Malaya, there is not the slightest doubt that infancy 
and childhood experiences may be even diametrically opposed on many counts 
to adult patterns of life (not psychology). Hallowell’s work on the Saulteaux 
Indians in their acculturative situation is particularly illuminating on this sub- 
ject.°* In large Oriental societies like China and India, this picture today is 
equally true. Under such circumstances there may be complete dislocation between 
the family pattern and the patterns of behavior within the larger whole. The 
family can not, as such, be regarded as the “psychic agency” of the society, 
although its broad influences are the originator of the general personality tenden- 
cies of the individual.®° There is nothing unusual about the fact that the infancy 
and childhood in some societies seem to be out of line with the adult personality of 
that society. 

A third problem is the relationship between the personality characteristics of 
a people and their culture. It has been shown that, among the normal functioning 
members of a society there need not be continuity between infancy and childhood 
experiences on the one hand and adult behavior patterns on the other. That is 
to say, there can be many adult activities which are not traceable to the projective 


51 In this connection psychiatrists and clinical psychologists resort, as far as the author 
can ascertain, to a rule of thumb. For them the insecure person is one who is suffering from 
insecurity more than others who live in the same culture. 

52 Gillin, op. cit., p. 169. 

53 Cora Du Bois, The People of Alor (Minneapolis, 1944), p. 191. 

54 A. 1. Hallowell, Acculturation Process and Personality Changes (Rorschach Research 
Exchange, vol. 6, pp. 42-48, 1942). 

55 Such as a higher degree of reliance upon external or internal resources, or of emotionality 
(see Hsu, Suppression versus Repression, pp. 239-241). 
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systems based upon earlier experiences. The question may now be posed, How 
far can a correlation be established between infancy and childhood experiences 
and the culture of a society? Or how far can the latter be regarded as projections 
of the former? 

Some scholars seem to have little doubt on the matter. Dr Bateson suggests, 
for example, that the British and American attitudes toward their respective 
colonies are extensions of their respective parent-child relationships. The Ameri- 
can parents encourage their children to “certain sorts of boastful and exhibition- 
istic behavior while still in a position somewhat subordinate to and dependent 
upon the parents” while in England, the parent-child relationship is characterized 
by “dominance and succoring.” The American parent-child relationship “contains 
within itself factors for psychologically weaning the child, while in England, 
among the upper classes, the analogous breaking of the succoring-dependence 
link has to be performed by . . . the boarding school.” Since “colonies cannot be 
sent to a boarding school,” therefore “England has very great difficulty in weaning 
her non-Anglo-Saxon colonies, while these colonies have had corresponding difh- 
culty in attaining maturity—in sharp contrast with the history of the Philip- 
pines.”°® Dr Geoffrey Gorer is equally daring in his analysis of the American 
culture. He maintains that the sibling relationship in the American family is of 
no great importance with only one “important exception.” This 
occurs when two children of the same sex, particularly two boys are born within a 
short interval of each other. . . . The elder brother is likely to introduce the younger 
brother into his play groups, and later his gang. . . . The younger brother is a 
member of a group in the majority older than he is, and with standards of daring and 
accomplishment beyond the level of his years. Fired by the standard he is set, the 
younger brother becomes extravagantly rash in his words and action, confident that 
he will be saved from the dangerous results of his behavior by his older brother's 
protections, by his superior strength and wisdom. 


He concludes, 


This situation is common enough to have several analogues in adult life. The 
most striking is to be seen in Congress, where the House of Representatives often 
acts most irresponsibly, in the confidence that its elder brother, the Senate, will save 
it from the worst aspects of its folly.5* 


There does not seem to be the slightest scientific justification for making this 
kind of observation. This is merely argument by analogy. But this is not to say 
a 56 Gregory Bateson, Some Systematic Approaches to the Study of Culture and Personality 
(Character and Personality, vol. 11, pp. 76-82, 1942: reproduced in D. Haring, Personal Char- 


acter and Social Milieu, pp. 110-116, 1949). 
57 The American People (New York, 1948), p. 96. 
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that one should completely shift to the opposite position, namely that culture is 
superorganic, that it originates and changes upon laws of its own, with little or 
no reference to man.” While there is much to be said for the superorganic 
school of thought, a fact that is hard to ignore is that personality tendencies of 
a people can exert a tremendous amount of influence over their culture patterns. 
This is particularly clear when we look at areas of the world where two peoples 
with different cultures are suddenly thrown into close contact with one another. 
The Mongols of the 13th century, when they conquered all China, seriously con- 
sidered the possibility of killing off all the Chinese so that there would be enough 
pasture for their sheep and horses. The Chinese of today, even though accepting 
thousands of items from Western cultures, have so far resisted social dancing. 
An analysis of the Chinese personality characteristics will show further that it 
will be a long time, if ever, before Christianity and psycho-analysis, even of the 
dianetics brand, will gain any kind of popularity in that country. Each of these 
is an instance in which the incoming patterns of culture have conflicted with 
preéxisting personality characteristics. 

But there are many other phenomena in any culture which cannot be corre- 
lated with any common personality characteristics of the people sharing that cul- 
ture. No amount of study, it seems, of the Chinese personality characteristics 
can explain the presence in Peking, between 1911 and 1926, of the two houses of 
parliament; just as no research on the English character is ever likely to elucidate 
the birth of Christ in Palestine and the subsequent crystalization of Christianity 
as a church. Numerous other examples could be added but this is hardly necessary. 
What is important is that, once the difference in objectives between anthropology 
and psychiatry is recognized, it will be clear that the development of culture 
cannot be entirely accounted for on the basis of individual psychology or psycho- 
pathology. The development of culture is a complex process, in which the his- 
torical as well as the psychological factors are very important.”® 


CONCLUSIONS 


The main purpose of this paper is to show (1) that a degree of confusion of 
thought exists concerning the relative importance of earlier and later experiences; 
(2) that this confusion is caused by confounding the objectives of anthropology 


58 For an exposition of this theory see Leslie White, The Science of Culture, (New York, 
1950). White seems, however, to carry the theory to an extreme that was probebly not intended 
by Kroeber (see A. L. Kroeber, Anthropology, revised ed., New York, 1948, pp. 253-254). 

59 The word “historical” here refers to those events which cannot be explained from in- 
ternal reasons, such as those that are fortuitous, extraneous, or accidental. 
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with those of psychiatry; and (3) that a clarification of these different objectives 
is not only helpful in viewing the early versus later experience tug-of-war, but in 
establishing a more workable view concerning such vital concepts as security 
versus insecurity, the continuity or discontinuity between childhood experiences 
and adult personality characteristics, and the role of the individual in shaping 
culcure. 

The basic procedure underlying the study of man is similar to those of all 
sciences. As a beginning there must be description and classification. Next comes 
the work of finding any relationship between two or more factors within the 
phenomena in question. Then comes the task of prediction; namely if the rela- 
tionship between two or more factors can be established, will this relationship 
occur again in some other or similar contexts? Lastly, through prediction man 
hopes to exert influence or control over the phenomenon in question. That man’s 
knowledge about himself and his doings is less exact than the chemist’s knowledge 
about matter, and that the students of man do not have any real laboratory 
methods, need not lead them astray from these basic points of reference. 

Anthropology and psychiatry, in spite of their differing objectives, deal with 
the same general subject matter and have to resort to the same fundamental 
procedures. Each discipline has benefitted from the other. The loss to anthro- 
pology of today would have been very great if, e.g., Freud’s teachings and the 
work of his followers were totally unavailable. But each discipline, in its work 
toward prediction and control, must aim at factors which are most likely to lead 
to such prediction and control. The psychiatrist, whose aim is the restoration of 
the mental and social health of one sick individual, has to take into account not 
only infancy and childhood experiences, adult characteristics, and all data con- 
cerning the social organization and culture wherever they affect the patient, but 
also the latter’s organic conditions as well. The anthropologist, on the other hand, 
whose aim is ultimately to direct or redirect a whole society or societies, not only 
in general takes the biological equipment of the people under scrutiny for granted, 
but he must also consider a study of their infancy and childhood experiences 
as being of secondary importance. For a knowledge of these experiences, like 
that of the biological composition of man, will not enable him to predict much, 
like a magical key, about adult roles and even less about the pattern of culture 
of the society as a whole. 

Psychoanalysis and psychiatry do not have well proven theories of human 
behavior either of individuals or of groups. They merely have a number of 
working hypotheses. Instead of taking the latter as finished products anthropolo- 
gists should utilize them as added points of reference, to grope, together with the 
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medical scholars, toward a firmer knowledge of personality, society, and culture. 
In doing so it will be well for the anthropologist not to lose sight of (1) adult 
experiences and personality characteristics, (2) social organization, and (3) cul- 
ture. He must realize that while the content of the second and third factors may 
be strongly influenced by personality characteristics, their origin, development, 
contact, and change are the result of a multitude of factors including those that 
are historical. He need not neglect childhood experiences altogether. But he must 
keep in mind that childhood experiences may have significance only if seen 
against the other factors involved. Anthropologists have for long discarded the 
racial theory of culture. If we are not careful we shall be in danger of drifting 
into a nipple-diaper theory of man that will be equally dangerous and absurd. 


NorTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
Evanston, ILLinors 


60 A view closely similar to mine was expressed by the late John F. Embree in a brief 
communication to the American Anthropologist (vol. 47, p. 636, 1945). 

The present paper was written and read before Alfred R. Lindesmith and Anselm L. 
Strauss published their excellent article A Critique of Culture-Personality Writings (American 
Sociological Review, pp. 587-599, 1950). Their paper and the present one cover a certain amount 
of common ground, and they also make some similar criticisms, such as the inadequacy and 
non-representative nature of the data used by some writers or the lack of factual support for 
the much emphasized importance of infancy in personality formation. But their paper aims 
admittedly at negative criticism while the present paper emphasizes the positive and the 
differing roles of the psychiatrists (and analysts) and especially the anthropologists. 
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